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dumb friends at any cost. 


by this Company. 


repeat orders for our No. 12 


We manufacture sanitary, up-to-date Drinking Fountains for 


horses and smaller animals, and intend to keep faith with our 


Orders for Common Trough Fountains or Foun- 


tains with a self-closing device will not be accepted 


The month of May has added a number of large 


cities and towns to the list of users and in two cases 


and No. 16 Fountains. 


THE H. F. JENKS CO., INC. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND 
OF MOCCASINS 


The most enjoyable footwear for. the house 
or for roughing it that can be put on the feet, 
combining neatness with durability. Troquois 
Moccasins are thoroughly reliable for the most 
severe conditions of wear, enabling us to 
guarantee every pair produced. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles 
and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these 
goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. Make vour selec- 
tion, mail amount required, and receive goods 
by parcel post at any address in the United 
States or Canada. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 

Packed in Parchment- 
Ma lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 

We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the same 


or higher price. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS, 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Boston Brookline BOSTON 
MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
A. M. BULLARD A. K. POPE 
A. B. GILMORE W.T. ULMAN 


CYRUS BREWER &CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 6091, 6092 


selling the 


Roberts Lightning Mixer 


because every housekeeper who sees 
it in operation immediately wants 
one. It is the easiest working and 
most satisfactory housekeeping requi- 
site on the market. Any child can 
operate it with perfect success. 

Agents who apply early will secure 
the best territory. Send soc. for 
sample Mixer sent by prepaid ex- 
press; or send postal card for further 
information, but act now as every 
day counts. Beware of imitation 
Mixers which will not give satis- 
faction. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY 
78 Broad Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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Stop the Wholesale Slaughter of Wild Birds 


HE importers of wild birds’ 
feathers have been flooding the 
country with letters to the 
millinery trade, and thus del- 
uging their members of Con- 
gress at Washington with 
appeals to defeat the proviso 
in Schedule N of the tariff bill, which reads as 
follows: 


“Provided the importation of aigrettes, 
egret plumes or so-called osprey plumes 
and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, 
tails, skins or parts of skins of wild birds 
either raw or manufactured and not for 
scientific or educational purposes is hereby 
prohibited, but this provision shall not 
apply to feathers or plumes of ostriches or 
to the feathers or plumes of domestic 
fowls of any kind.” 


This proviso has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but if the feather importers have 
their way and the American people do not pro- 
test vigorously, the Senate will remove it from 
the bill. 

The feather importers are telling their side of 
the story. Let us look at the other side. The 
importers represent that the millinery trade does 
not use the feathers of song or insectivorous 
birds. Nevertheless, many of the species used 
in the trade today are insect-eaters and some 
of them are very beneficial. The reason song 
birds are not used as much in this country as 
they were formerly is that the activity of the 
Audubon Societies has rendered it unsafe to sell 
them and they have gone out of fashion. I 
remember when bluebirds, tanagers, thrushes, 
and warblers were commonly sold here and worn 
by our women, and’ when one man shot practi- 
cally all the male orioles in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for the millinery trade. 

Some of the big wholesale firms have thousands 
of small birds still in stock which they cannot 
sell. The importers represent that the greater 
part of the feathers used in the trade are those of 
birds that are killed as pests, or those of game 
birds that are killed for their flesh; but fully nine- 
tenths of the birds that are killed as pests are 
beneficial, and many such are killed when actually 
performing indispensable service to the agricul- 
turist. Robins killed, when in the act of pulling 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


up young cabbage plants; were found to have 
taken only the plants that were dead or dying. 
They were not eating the plants, but the grubs 
that were killing plants. 

The use of the feathers of game birds for milli- 
nery leads to killing them in the breeding season 
when their plumage is at its best and ‘‘the trade” 
is rapidly exterminating such beautiful birds as 
the impeyan and argus pheasants because of the 
high price offered for their plumage, which acts 
as a bounty placed on their heads in addition to 
the value of the flesh as food. The flesh of these 
birds is perishable and cannot be transported to 
markets from their native wilds, but the plumage 
can be sent to market from the ‘‘uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 

The feather business is directly responsible 
for annual orgies of monstrous cruelty and 
rapacity. In every continent where desirable 
birds may be found, brutal savages are engaged 
to search the fastnesses of the wilderness, where 
they slaughter the birds in their nesting season— 
a time when bird life should be held sacred. 
Millions of birds have been killed while engaged 
in feeding or brooding their young, and the little 
ones have been left to perish miserably of cold 
and starvation. The wings or plumes of living 
wounded birds have been cut or torn off. Suffer- 
ing wounded egrets have been tied and propped 
up as decoys under a tropical sun until the 
terrible ants of the tropics ate out their eyes. 
Albatrosses have been confined and starved to 
death to remove the fat from their skins, that the 
oil might not endanger their plumage. White 
plume hunters have been murdered by jealous 
savages, and wardens employed to protect the 
birds have been threatened, assaulted, wounded, 
and slain by brutal plume hunters. 

Bird slaughter today is greater than ever 
before in the history of the world. For cen- 
turies the Christian nations have permitted the 
killing of useful and beautiful wild birds to go on 
almost unchecked in thinly peopled or unsettled 
regions, that feather dealers might line their 
pocket-books and that women might adorn 
themselves. This repulsive and horrible slaugh- 
ter, leading quickly to extermination, must be 
stopped. Its victims are disappearing so fast 
that the matter can be neglected no longer. 

No argument can be advanced in behalf of 


this feather business except that the trade wants 
the money. The same plea can be made in 
behalf of every importer of opium and every 
maker of counterfeit money, but opium selling 
and counterfeiting are forbidden, as the impor- 
tation and use of wild birds’ plumage must be. 
A world-wide movement has begun. Let the 
United States be one of the leaders. A year 
ago Australia forbade the importation of plumage 
as she already had forbidden export. “If the 
United States stops feather importation, England 
and Germany will soon follow our lead and in 
a few years all Christian nations will do the 
same. 

The laws of country after country and state 
after state have been violated. What matters 
it to the importer that India, Australia, or New 
Guinea prohibit the killing of certain birds or 
the export of their skins so long as he can get 
enough to supply “the trade?” What matters 
it to him that the laws of certain states forbid the 
killing or possession of the feathers of native 
birds so long as they can be sent abroad and he 
can continue to import them from Paris and ship 
them with impunity? 

This is a call to action—urgent! immediate!— 
not merely a helpless wail, but a move to remedy 
a great evil. Strike now while the iron is hot! 
The blood of the innocent of every land is on our 
hands. If we stop the importation of the 
plumage of wild birds now, it will be a death 
blow to the traffic. Already we have waited 
too long; some birds cannot be saved. Let us 
appeal to our Senators at Washington to do their 
plain duty in this matter of vital importance to 
the American people and put our country among 
the leaders in bird protection. 

We do not believe that the members of the 
United States Senate will vote to continue this 
barbarous, inhuman and disgusting slaughter 
if they understand the matter fully. We believe 
that many honest, self-respecting milliners will 
repudiate it and join with us in favoring the 
proviso. Senator Johnson of Maine is chairman 
of the sub-committee, having Schedule N in 
charge. If the people of Maine urge him to 
secure the passage of the proviso prohibiting the 
importation of the feathers of wild bifds, he will 
do so. Let us urge all our Senators to end the 
traffic forever. 
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IF MEN WOULD JUST BE KIND 


By JAKE H. HARRISON, Dallas, Texas 


My home is in the locust tree 
Here in my master’s yard, 
And he holds me, and I hold him 
In strictest kind regard; 
He will not let the cats come near 
My lovely nesting limb, 
And I—why, morning, noon and night 
I gladly sing to him. 


He loves to whistle notes to me 
And have me whistle back, 

You ought to see his smiling face, 
He always calls me ‘‘Jack’’; 

And says, “‘Now Jack let’s try again 
So Polly girl can hear,” 

And, to the woman at his side, 
He'll say, ‘‘Now listen, dear!” 


And then we whistle, he and I, 
Some simple sweet refrain, 
First soft and low, then loud and free, 
Again and yet again; 
I try my best to imitate 
Each quaver and each note; 
Sometimes to follow where he leads 
It fairly splits my throat. 


But he is such a lovely man 
I always do my best, 

And I would whistle all day long 
If it were his request; 

We mocking-birds love kindly men 
And I am ready quite, 

Because that man is kind to me, 
To whistle day and night. 


All men are not so kind, alas, 
Some of them like to kill, 

Not that they are in need of food, 
But just to show their skill; 

They think it is the proper thing 
To take a crue! gun, 

And slip around and kill a bird 
And call such murder fun. 


If all the men were nice and kind 
The birds would all be tame, 

And each would whistle all day long, 
And answer to his name; 

We all love people who are good, 
And all the world would find 

That birds would love all men alike, 
If men would just be kind. 


SCREECH-OWL 
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I. The Tragedy of the Snow 


T was my last day with Jenkins. His 
country home had been my idling place 
through the summer; and, as he was a 
great lover of bird life, I was not aston- 

ished when I discovered that he had converted 
his rural retreat into a refuge for birds. He had 
gone further than this; he had devoted most of 
his time to strolling through fields, during the 
gunning season, in search of cripples that had 
been left to die or fall prey to the cunning var- 
mints of land and the swift, relentless pirates 
of the air. 

An old cock quail which frequented the 
orchard attracted me more than all of his other 
birds. His leg was broken, and one of his 
wings rested lower than the other. His wounds 
had all healed, but he remained a cripple. 

I was very much amused at his grotesque 
carriage. He waddled along imperiously, and 
radiated an expression of utmost confidence in 
his sagacity, displaying it to other members of 
his tribe, when jubilantly he discovered a gaudy 
bug, or some insect which his associates had 
overlooked. 

As he hobbled near my hammock, which was 
supported by two apple-trees, shading my 
lounging place, he looked the patriarch. He 
stopped before me, and at once indulged in the 
luxury of a dust bath. After stirring miniature 
clouds of dust which penetrated to his skin, he 
gave me a singularly knowing wink, as though 
he wished to engage in conversation. 

I was drowsy, and remained gazing at him 
with the stupid leer which is characteristic of 
half-awake persons, when they are attempting 
to focus the mind on something, awaiting the 
sleep God denies them. 

There, again, was the wink. And this time I 
was sure the patriarch bowed deferentially. 
“Well,” I mused, “he appears to be imbued with 
so many symptoms of friendliness that I cannot 
refrain from addressing him.”’ 

“Good day, sir!’’ I hailed him. 

He gave an abbreviated kick and, while raising 
a little more dust, he bowed once more. His 
salutation was dignified. 

“Well, old man,”’ I remarked consolingly, 
“have you met with a serious accident?” 

“Yes,” he answered, somewhat sadly, as he 
assumed the pose of an Adonis suddenly stripped 
of his charms. But he held his head haughtily 
—no doubt repressing sad emotions, and by the 
act encouraged further questioning. 

“It seems to me, old fellow,” I said, ‘‘that 
your affliction has not dimmed your sight, or 
curtailed your ability as a leader. You appear 
to be the head of these invalids. This naturally 
suggests the question, How did it happen?” 

“Would you like to hear my history?” he in- 
quired. “I will relate it, should you care to 
listen.” 

I signified my profound interest in his past. 

He assumed a position on a limb of the nearest 
apple-tree, just as he would have done in the 
wild, during the beautiful mating days, when 
he whistled plaintively, “Bob White! Bob 
White! Bob White!” that melodious, inspiring 


call which, floating through meadows, rever- 
berates to hill and mountain side. 

“T am not as old as you would imagine,” he 
confided, after carefully preening over a few 
feathers which he found he had neglected. “I 
am not a patriarch, but a leader here by priority. 
In fact,’ he added proudly, ‘I was the first 
quail on this place. Many have come here, and 
many have gone; some have been released after 
their wounds were healed, to take up their 
existence in the wild. And others’’—he imparted 
an inflection of remarkable sadness to his voice, 
“have departed, you know where. One day the 
brown wings spread apart for flight into another 
world. The little head gave an unconscious 
nod, the throat emitted a sickening click, and 
the entire frame was seized with the rigors of 
death. 

“Incidents of the kind are the great sorrows of 
life,” he reverentially informed. ‘‘But you 
learned men, who have been able to surmount 
everything, conquer the wilds by taming them 
into arableness, erect large cities from the yields 
of these same fields, have been unable to ward 
off the inevitable; and still dread it the more on 
that account. But we of the free life have no 
fear of death. While we try to evade it, by out- 
witting our enemies through swift, distance- 
encompassing flight, we meet it bravely.” 

“But!” I interjected, “haven't the game laws 
assisted some? Haven't the numbers of your 
tribe increased since they have become effective?” 

For a moment he regarded me tolerantly, 
petulantly, then indulgently, like a father listen- 
ing to an unwise expression of his child. ‘Yes, 
some,” he admitted. Thereupon, to elucidate a 
subject much misunderstood, he explained: ‘‘Do 
you know the class that is making the most fuss 
against sportsmen killing quails have unwittingly 
done more to decimate our former vast numbers 
than any class of people on earth?” 

“What about the man with the automatic or 
pump gun?” I interposed. 

“T was speaking of sportsmen,” he responded, 
sarcastically. ‘It is debatable whether the 
employment of those weapons entitles the user to 
the name of sportsman!” 

Having acknowledged the propriety of the 
rebuke, I withheld from further interference. 

“T can’t help regarding the farmer wrathfully,”’ 
he went on. ‘His very duplicity stimulates the 
impulse. 

“A sportsman arrives at his place, and asks 
the privilege of hunting. ‘No!’ he replies, ‘I 
believe in protecting quails; they destroy insects 
and weed seeds.’’’ The cock quail gave a very 
good imitation of the reception a hunter meets 
with on many farms. ‘That's always the 
farmer’s cant. And his gratitude to us—bosh! 
Now what does this fellow who simulates such 
infinite devotion to us do? First he tears down 
every rail fence on the farm, and supplants it 
with the ubiquitous woven wire enclosure, which 
immediately robs us of a shelter and feeding 
grounds during the snow periods. 

“Can’t you remember the dark ragweed, that 
always was stateliest near the old, zigzag fence; 
the plume and sedge grasses; the wild peas and 
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beggar’s-lice, that seemed to 
delight in a riotous existence 
there? Now cast a glance at 
the same field. With his firm 
belief in intense cultivation the 
progressive farmer would con- 
sider his ground foul were he to 
allow a single blade of foxtail, 
crab-grass or other nutritious 
seed-bearers to establish 
growth in his soil. Even when 
the corn is gathered he stints 
us for the sake of his hogs. We 
are even denied the grains that 
shatter from the cob in har- 
vesting time, for now the 
scavengers of the fields—hogs 
—are the gleaners.” 

“You have certainly good 
grounds for complaint!”’ I ex- 
claimed, and then asked, 
“Have you ever experienced a 
severe winter under such con- 
ditions?” 

“Have I? Would you like 
to hear of one?”’ 


“Yes!” THE QUAILS'’ FRIENDLY SHELTER 


“A raging winter flung upon us,” he began. 
“Long ago the sheltering woods had vanished. 
But we huddled together in the sparsely covered, 
rocky places, that defied the skill of the agricul- 
turalist and screened us from the menacing spar- 
row-hawks. The aculeated brambles of dew- 
berry and interwoven, spinuous climbings of 
greenbrier were some protection. But, as for 
feed it was scarce and the first snows manifested 
the folly of seeking it, where the ground had never 
produced it. Slowly we wandered over whitened 
flats in search of grain but without success. 

“Over in the areas of golden production the 
cornstalks mocked us with their hideous barren- 
ness. In the young, still growing wheat-fields, 
a few hardy, frozen green sprouts pierced the 
snowy blanket; and we ravenously nibbled off 
the blades. They were unsustaining. Occa- 
sionally we discovered a tall ragweed patch, 
where sparrows, blue jays, and redbirds quar- 
reled incessantly, and had scattered many of 
the useful seeds upon the snow. We devoured 
them with avidity; they sustained us for the 
day. But days passed by, and the snow con- 
tinued, and the cold was more penetrating. 

“Now, it was almost impossible to obtain 
food. Some of my companions realizing their 
weakness, and in perpetual fear of sparrow- 
hawks, remained near the roosts in windbreaks 
of tawny sedge. Some bolder of spirit and 
stronger, wandered to the farmer’s barn and 
picked up a scanty existence. But there were 
also enemies there. A prowling cat and a deter- 
mined looking lad, with his single-barrel gun, 
deterred even the boldest from further visits. 

“But all the while, sinking its long, sharp fangs 
in the poorly protected brown bodies, the cold bit 
deeper. Then came a fierce gale from the north- 
west, far more cruel and infinitely colder than 
any we had heretofore experienced. It lasted 
days. We crowded together in our shelter con- 
tinually, as the friendly sedge bending over us, 
shielded us in a measure, while the blizzard 
swept on unrelentingly. 

“I felt the chilled bodies against mine, they 
seemed rigid; I knew not whether in life or death. 
I was not long in determining. 

“At last, the long looked for morning came. 
The anger of the blizzard had subsided with the 
night. I was weak, drowsy; but was sensible 
of a strengthening heat, which had been a stranger 
tome for sometime. I beheld redbirds sprightly 
and appreciatively skipping from limb to limb. 
Acrested woodpecker, radiant with gaudy head- 
gear, flew sluggishly to a rotten hickory, and 
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attacked it fiercely. And then, my eyes slowly 
centered the east, and, lo! I saw a flaming, 
warming sun, that bathed the earth with a glow- 
ing impress. 

“IT observed many welcome sounds; the dis- 
sipating icicle, and the melting of the snow in 
hundreds of miniature rivulets. But with all 
this brightening of prospects before me, I failed 
to note a certain sound, a sound that for months 
had been daily wafted with its morning tone of 
softness, the morning call of the quails. Not 
one sound of the kind mingled with the jubilant 
emotions of the feathered, wild creatures. 

“Then I looked up again at the smiling God- 
sent sun. I opened my mouth and gave forth, 
three times in succession, the call of my kind. 
I awaited an answer. The unresponded echo 
raced across the valley and reached the old 
frequenting grounds of my tribe. I repeated 
my call, but this time with the shrillness of 
despair. There was no response. 

“The beaming sun lighted the glaring, white 
fields, the bleak woods and the defiant heights 
of rock. For the first time, the ominousness of 
my unanswered call forcibly impressed me. 
My limbs quavered apprehensively, and my 
feathers ruffled in direful anticipation. I gazed 
down disconsolately at companions on the roost; 
my playmates they had been, my flock. One 
glance displayed the futility of trying to arouse 
them. They were clutched irreparably in the 
cold sleep which nature imposes on her unpro- 
tected birds. The powerful, glistening sun fell 
upon them, and illumined a tragedy.” 

(To be continued) 


A YOUNG BUT VIGOROUS QUARTET 


SONG OF THE RED-EYED VIREO 


By RICHARD M. HUNT 
This is my dreamy lay, 
All through the summer day,— 
Vireo, vireay, 
Vireo, vue! 
While the wren seeks retreat 
Far from the midday heat, 
Ceaselessly I repeat, 
Vireo, vue. 
Hushed is the robin’s song, 
Hushed all the feathered throng, 
But you’ll hear all day long, 
Vireo, vue. 
Busy, too, all the while, 
Hunting some leafy aisle; 
Music with food ’s my style: 
Vireo, vue. 
No raptured note is mine, 
No ebullition fine; 
I speak it, line by line,— 
Vireo, vue. 
Mine’s a contented lot; 
Never care I a jot 
Whether the day is hot; 
Vireo, vue. 
Hark to my dreamy lay, 
All through the summer day,— 
Vireo, vireay. 
Vireo, vue! 


A PRAIRIE DOG COLONY 


A prairie dog settlement in Colorado is esti- 
mated to contain 500,000,000 inhabitants. 
Were the snakes, owls, rabbits, lizards and 
horned toads which live with the dogs to be 
counted in, the population of the place would 
reach the billion mark. 

The figures are not strictly accurate, for the 
government has never counted these dogs in the 
census. But anyone who has seen such a city 
knows there are over one hundred dogs to the 
acre, and this city is one hundred and forty miles 
long by fifty wide, containing 4,480,000 acres. 

They dig deep burrows with so many chambers 
that the railroad which is being put through their 
city will have to destroy a large number of dogs 
and their homes in order to avoid accidents from 
caving in of tracks. 

This city was founded centuries ago. It has 
been known to be about its present size for 
fifty years. Families grow rapidly and the 
young ones stay at home till there is not room 
enough for all and some are pushed out to dig 
homes for themselves. 

They live on four kinds of food, cactus, roots 
of wire-grass, tender green shoots of sage- 
brush, and greasewood. These are the only 
specimens of plant life found in the western 
deserts where prairie dogs are na In 
spite of the sameness of their fare the nage 
to keep sleek and fat on food which a ground 
squirrel would consider starvation diet. 
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Famous Parrots from Over-Seas 
By CLARA NEWHALL FOGG 


ERRY is the son of Soonah, a 
Hill parrot, and Janeh, his 
wife. One year, the hunger 
year, their master forsaking his 
jungle, took the gray birds 
with him and traveled far in 
search of food. Later, when 
cholera struck Soonah down, 
the parrots passed into foreign 
hands, and Janoo, for thus 
was Jerry first named, was 

born a month before his American owner sailed 

away from the hot country of his birth. What 
became of his own immediate family one does 
not learn, but the story of Janoo’s ancestors 
is still preserved. After many adventures he 
arrived in New York where he became natu- 
ralized and a firm believer in the American eagle 
and the privileges it gives the sons of its adop- 
tion. In time, Janoo became Jerry, a name 
much preferred by this gray parrot of South 

African pedigree. 

Jerry, who has coral tail feathers, attracts 
much attention and can talk and laugh and sing 
with great expression. When displeased he 
declares emphatically that ‘‘This is a funny old 
world,’ and when in good humor he begs his 
friends to “‘Come, kiss me.’’ He is interested in 
the contents of paper bags and often holds long 
conversations over the telephone, ending them 
politely with “Well, good-bye, all right, good- 
bye.” 

Whether or not Jerry remembers the language 
of his own country, he has learned well the 
speech of Yankee-land and uses it effectively. 
One would never guess from his appearance that 
Jerry has passed the half-century mark in age, 
and his digestion is as good as when in the dusk 
of an African evening he stalked butterflies 
among the hills of home. 


In the old days, when the great square-riggers 
sailed the China seas, oftentimes the skippers 
of Portland, Maine, brought home gay-colored 


JERRY, OVER FIFTY YEARS OLD 


parrots from foreign ports. They 
taught them quaint phrases on the 
homeward voyage, and these gifts from 
Eastern lands met with warm welcome 
from the wives and sweethearts. 

In such fashion there came to Port- 
land many years ago a parrot which 
was christened the Dolley bird, after 
its mistress. Dolley still keeps her 
green plumage in the latest parrot style 
and evidently had good Puritan train- 
ing for, though a great talker, she has 
never been known to swear. She takes 
the place of a watch-dog in the family, 
screaming and whistling if anyone 
enters the house late at night. 

While Dolley is an every-day sort of 
parrot the remarkable thing about her 
is her age, as on her last birthday she 
was said to be seventy-five. 

A Boston Polly of foreign birth, now 
owned by a Radcliffe graduate, has a 
strange friendship for a pepper-and- 
salt kitten who plays and sleeps in the 
cage with the bird. Ever since Pinky, 
the kitten, joined the family circle, he 
and Polly have been great friends, and 
when Pinky leaves the cage, Polly calls 
him back for another frolic. The two 
never quarrel but sleep peacefully 
together in the cage. So far as known, 
this is the first instance of cat and 
parrot friendship in New England. 

Chiquita, for that was Polly’s early 
name, was first seen in the Canal Zone, 
caught when her owner was hunting 
under the tropical sun in the interior 
of Panama. She was a little green parrot, quite 
tame, and her owner brought her back home 
with him. She still remembers when he calls her 
by her old name, Chiquita, but to the rest of 
her friends she is just Polly. 

That parrots bring luck is an eastern super- 
stition, and in the far East they form a striking 
feature of the landscape. Long before Kipling’s 
day parrots received strange worship, but it is 
Kipling who has given his backgrounds a won- 
derful charm by their presence. 

“‘Dim dawn behind the tamarisks, the sky is saffron 
yellow, 
As the women in the village grind the corn, 
And the parrots seek the riverside, each calling to 
his fellow, 
That the day, the staring Eastern day, is born.”’ 

Then when night comes— 

“Gray dusk behind the tamarisks—the parrots fly 
together—”’ 

So these birds, with their strange history and 
brilliant coloring, serve as a link that brings one 
born under cool New England skies to a better 
understanding of the magical charm and beauty 
of the East. 


MARTINS’ SUMMER HOME 


Martins have made their summer home in the 
loft of a stable in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, for 
the past fifty-six years. They are regarded as 
infallible weather prophets as they never return 
until the warm days have come to stay. The 
flock numbers about 200 birds which are quite 
tame and are never molested by the boys of the 
neighborhood. 

The fact that the birds have returned to this 
place for so many years is due to the kind treat- 
ment given them by the residents of this com- 
munity. 


CHIQUITA AND PINKY 


CHIPS OF JASPER 
By SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, M. A. 


Slow, slow, generation-slow—as the wearing 
away of the rock by the Falls of Niagara, as the 
diminution of ocean, as the contraction of the 
sun—is seemingly the progress made by the 
humane element through the adamantine in- 
humane: as slow but as sure. Everlasting 
patience, faith-hope, and compassion must 
quarry inch by inch the upward way; but the 
world will follow. 

* * * * 

To view complacently the height to which we 
mortals may attain, to feel secretly the power 
and the will to ascend thereunto, and yet to 
despair that others shall likewise ascend and 
attain—is subtle self-adulation. I am _ not 
unique in the life plan. My own sympathetic 
love of living things, my own shrinking from the 
inflicting of pain, my own perplexed longings for 
millennial kindliness and righteousness—are to 
me the measure of my hope for all the world. 

* * 

And the waters that thunder over the rock Ni- 
agara, and madly foam-churn one hundred and 
seventy feet below, form at last the placid Lake 
Ontario;—O waters, so still at last, do you remem- 
ber? And we of the days when passion is dead, 
are we really the We of the hot youth-years? 
We remember. ‘‘And lo! they shall not hurt nor 
kill in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 
Torrents of blood that have flowed and that flow, 
foam-churning pangs and horror yells in vivi- 
section hells; berserker madness of battles; old 
tide of wronged and wronging woe ceaselessly 


thud-thundering over the life—Niagara—shall | 


ye, too, form at last a calmly sheltered lake of love 
within God's holy mountain? We dream so. 
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THE HORSE’S PLEA 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Master, but stay your hand and pause a while 
Ere o’er my head that cruel check you place. 
Pause and consider what a thing it is 
You plan to do, perchance, unthinkingly. 
Would such contrivance used upon yourself 
Make you more docile ’neath the hand that 
sought 
To urge you onward, galled at every step, 
The muscles aching in your arching neck, 
Yet bound, forsooth, spite of the maddening 


pain, 
To strain and pull and fret in agony? 
For, O my master, pagan days are past. 
The age of human progress now demands 
Expression in kind deeds and thoughts and 
aims. 
Could but our places be reversed, and I 
Your master be, think you I’d use my strength, 
Brute though I am, to cumber you with goads 
That saw into the flesh, which, foam flecked, 
shows 
The crimson stain, withal? And as you 
pranced 
And curveted and arched your swelling neck, 
Think you I’d lash you on, pain agonied? 
For ’tis through suffering, alone, we learn 
That saintly virtue called compassion for 
Another's pain. 
Then, Master, pause a while 
Ere o’er my head that cruel check you place. 
Surely to you it would not bring disgrace 
To let me toil along, head drooping, o’er the 


road, 
Since, otherwise, with pain I bear my load. 


SOME HORSES I HAVE OWNED 
By EDWARD J. COX 


VER since I was a small 
boy, spending a vacation 
at my uncle’s farm, when 

a little colt pushed me 
over to take a sweet apple 
I was eating, away from 
me, I have had a fondness 
for horses. Many a 
happy and _ exhilarating 
ride over western prairies 
have I had astride hardy little Indian ponies 
which seemed never to weary, and again, when 
my health had become somewhat impaired, I 
found the road to recovery on the back of my 
black mare, Gypsy, who carried me on long 
journeys through the White Mountains and over 
New England hills. I look back to some of the 
splendid specimens of horseflesh that it has been 
my privilege to own and wonder how the tourist 
or health-seeker can employ a means of travel 
in the most picturesque portions of the country 
that can compare with the willing and com- 
panionable horse. 

Two other spirited mares stand out promi- 
nently in my experiences with horses. Having 
decided to indulge my fondness for Morgan 
stock, I bought Fannie Lambert, the daughter 
of the famous Daniel Lambert. She was the 
image of her sire in color and action and a full 
sister of Hotspur, 2.24. She would road off 
fifteen miles an hour, head up and stepping 
proudly, and with never a whip or blinders. As 
easy as a rocking-chair under the saddle, Fannie 
Lambert never had a single fault. 

The other mare, Annie Allen, was a great racer 
but so ugly tempered that it took four men to 
harness her, exercising extreme caution to keep 
clear of her teeth and heels. We kept her in a 
stall by herself, so that one could reach her 
manger without going into her own stall. She 
would receive her oats and water with bared 
teeth and ears laid back—the embodiment of 
ugliness. In the season of sweet apples I used to 
have some with me while taking care of the 
horses, but did not dare to offer her any from 
my hand, although I tossed one occasionally into 


her manger. I found her one day reaching out 
for the regular treat like the rest of the horses in a 
friendly way. I gave her one and later, as I was 
passing her stall with the water pail, she stood 
over, looked round and said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘‘Come in here. I won’t hurt 
you.” I at once accepted her invitation. She 
drank the water, ate an apple, and allowed me to 
pat her on the neck. In less than a week from 
that day I had converted that mare. Her 
viciousness gave way to gentleness. Her 
strained look was changed to one of confidence 
in humans, and many visitors who had known 
her were told how her conversion had come about. 

We found by inquiry that she had been foaled 
out west, and was one of the last of the colts 
of the famous Ethan Allen, sired in his last days 
while he lived in Kansas. Her noble Morgan 
nature now came fully to light. She was 
driven in the family carriage and as far as I 
know, remained a valued pet animal for the 
rest of her days. So much for sweet apples and 
kind words and Morgan blood. 


SCHOOL FOR HORSESHOERS 


An appropriation of $2500 was allowed by the 
New York legislature in its last session for the 
purpose of equipping the new horseshoers’ depart- 
ment recently added to the Cornell University 
veterinary school. 

The veterinary department director, Professor 
V. A. Moore, will be the supervisor of the horse- 
shoers’ school, he having secured the services 
of a graduate of the German horseshoeing schools 
to act as instructor. The instructor is about 
to leave for Dresden, Germany, to take a post- 
graduate course, and will return during the fall 
in time for the opening of the new department at 
Ithaca, New York, where Cornell University 
is located. 

At first only horseshoers who are advanced in 
the practice will be admitted to the school and 
entrance will be confined to residents of New 
York State, who may take the course of instruc- 
tion without expense excepting for supplies, 
such as iron, steel nails, etc., which may be. used 
by them in demonstrative work. : 

This education project has the cooperation of 
the Master Horseshoers’ National Association, 
which will endeavor to have similar schools 
opened in all states of the country. 


SUMMER WATER CART OF M. S. P. C. A. USED IN BOSTON 


WILL CARRY WATER TO HORSES 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. continues its 
summer free-watering of ‘horses by opening 
hydrant stations where the greatest number of 
animals can be served. For the relief of other 
horses and the accommodation of their drivers 
a water cart, from which water is drawn by the 
bucketful, has been placed on the streets and is 
to be found in those sections where no fountains, 
troughs or hydrant stations are available. The 
illustration above shows the new traveling water 
wagon just starting from Post Office square, with 
the Angell Memorial fountain in the background. 
We have already received many expressions of 
appreciation for this innovation. 


ELLEN TERRY ON DOCKING 

There is a bill before the English House of 
Commons to prohibit the docking of horses’ tails, 
and Ellen Terry, the noted actress, has de- 
clared herself in favor of it. She attended a 
demonstration in support of the bill, atid took a 
keen interest in the arguments presented against 
this custom. She watched with lively satisfac- 
tion the various performances of horses with 
undocked tails, which were given to refute the 
argument that an undocked horse is dangerous in 
harness. It is said that the sprightly wit of the 
great actress enlivened the occasion, and that her 
presence was a decided help to the cause. 

The great English actress did not hesitate to 
put herself on record as strongly against the 
custom of docking. ‘‘When you have persuaded 
the people that it is vulgar as well as cruel to 
dock horses’ tails in this way, you will have won 
your battle. It is only their mistaken opinions 
of smartness that make them keep to it. Any- 
body looking at these beautiful creatures with 
long flowing tails would realize how much more 
beautiful they are really than horses with 
docked tails.”’ 


TO BUYERS OF HORSES 


The Boston Work Horse Parade Association, in 
order to prevent fraud and deception in the sale of 
horses, has made the following contract with cer- 
tain leading dealers: They will sell a horse ‘“‘worth 
the money” to any person recommended by it, 
and in case of any dispute arising from the sale, 
they will abide by its decision. No charge is made 
for this service. Apply at office, 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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The Advantages of Doing Justice to the Cow, 
From a Selfish Point of View —if We Must be Selfish 


Copyright, 1913, International News Service 


HE other night, about 9 
o'clock, a barn caught fire 
two miles out north of 
East Aurora, on the Buf- 
falo turnpike. We saw 
the smoke and the flames, 
and a half dozen of us just 
jumped into an auto and 
hiked out to see if we 
could be of help. 

There wasn’t anything we could do, however. 
The fire had caught in the haymow by the care- 
less upturning of a lantern. All we could do was 
just to stand around and watch the barn burn. 

And as we stood there a cow out back of us 
came bursting through the line of men and boys. 
She was bellowing and in great distress. We 
tried to head her off. But it was no use. She 
shot past us and went straight into the door of 
the burning barn. 

“What's the matter with that ‘ere cow?” 
said a fellow near me. 

And the owner of the cow, standing by, 
answered: “She has a calf a couple of days old. 
We got all the cows out, and the calves, too, 
but this cow and her calf got separated, and she 
thinks her calf is in the barn.” 

And so the cow was just swallowed up by the 
flames and smoke, and that was the last we saw 
of her. 

Her own welfare was nothing when the interests 
of her baby were involved. Mother-love was 
supreme, and life was a thing to fling away for 
love’s sake. 

Of course, the cow never thought it out that 
way. Cows do not reason—they act. This cow 
just obeyed the dictates of her nature—the cow 
nature. 

The cow is a mammal. She gives milk, and 
this milk, so far as Nature is concerned, has but 
one purpose, and that is to feed the calf. But 
man appears on the scene, and taking advan- 
tage of the cow’s maternal instinct, banks on it 
and appropriates the milk. 

Now, here comes a peculiar situation. In New 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


[Copy 


Boston, Mass., May 1, 1913. 
Dr. F. H. Rowley, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Doctor: 

Let me say that you are entirely wel- 
come to make use of anything of mine in 
any way that your own good judgment 
dictates. I am much interested in your 
Society, and I believe most thoroughly in 
the good work that you are doing, and I 
will be proud if I can be of any assistance 
to the American Humane Education 
Society in any way. My desire is to be a 
voice to the dumb. 

So here is a hand-grasp, and I am ever 

Your sincere, 


(Signed) ELBERT HUBBARD. | 


England, about fifty years ago, foodstuffs being 
very much in demand, a smart Yankee made the 
discovery that, instead of letting the new-born 
calf remain with its mother, he could take the 
calf away immediately after it was born, carrying 
it off to an adjoining barn, where its mother 
could not hear it bleat and cry, and after going 
without food for twenty-four hours this calf, in 
its ravenous hunger, would learn to drink milk 
instead of taking it in the good old natural way, 
as babies do. 

Then the Yankee, instead of giving the calf 
pure milk, such as Nature provides, gave it 
skimmed milk. This was surely a Yankee trick. 

But a calf fed that way is never sleek, round, 
happy and fat, though it may live. 

Then the Yankee gradually diminished the 
amount of skimmed milk—for skimmed milk has 
a certain value—and he put in bran or meal. 
The calf’s digestive apparatus not being exactly 
fitted for coarse food would die. In truth, one 
calf out of ten, treated in this way, goes on a 
hunger strike and is starved to death. 

All of this was in the line of economies. Milk 

was too valuable to feed to calves 


ORPHAN LAMBS AND THEIR FOSTER MOTHER 


—that’s the idea—and a substitu- 
tion was devised. 

The idea spread throughout 
New England and_ neighboring 
states and all of the districts 
known as “The Dairy Country,” 
stretching toward the middle west, 
adopted the scheme of taking 
calves away from their mothers 
as soon as they were born. 

The habit has grown simply 
because the farmer figures that 
milk is too valuable to feed to 
calves. 

The Hollanders and the dwellers 
in the Isles of Jersey and Guern- 
sey break even with the calf. 
They do business on a basis of 
fifty and fifty, as the theater 
managers say. It’s a race between 
you and the calf, and this kind of 
treatment evolved what is known 
as “The Great Milk Breeds.” 

Man has a wonderful brain. He 
is continually intent on getting 
the start of God Almighty, but in 
this thing of raising cows for 
milk he has overdone it. 


Republished from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A new-born calf will weigh from sixty to one 
hundred pounds. So, say, $3 a hundred against 
$8 a hundred is dog cheap (I trust I use the right 
word). And while there are laws everywhere 
against the sale of “bob veal,’ yet the law, being 
administered by men, is sometimes valueless. 

There are markets where improper food is 
allowed to be sold—that is, tubercular hogs, 
sickly cattle, bob veal—everything goes, and 
the law doesn’t know anything about it. 

The trouble is not with the ‘‘Beef Trust’’; it is 
with the farmers, the calf buyers and the canni- 
bals, who are willing to eat a new-born calf. 

My plea is for the cow and calf. If we're 
going to raise a fine type of milk cows in this 
country we have got to encourage mother-love 
in the cow and give the calf the food that is 
naturally its due. Cows and calves have a few 
rights, even if they are not recognized in the 
constitution. 

Man has the power to oppress, to destroy, not 
only other men, but the entire brute creation. 
Not only must man be on good terms with his 
neighbors, but he should be on good terms with 
the entire animal creation. The fact that every 
animal runs or flies on the approach of a man is 
an indictment of the way man has treated the 
brute creation. 

We are still eating animals, but let us be as 
decent about it as we can. And the end of the 
argument is that it is a wrong thing that the law 
allows the killing of 9,000,000 veals a year, with 
one natural result—the continual ascending 
scale in the price of milk and beef products. 

The Argentine is wiser than we. It has a law 
making it a felony to kill any female of the cattle 
species that is under six yearsold. And the result 
is that in the Argentine there is no cattle famine. 

We are looking that way anxiously and long- 
ingly for food supply. And this will be so until 
we right-about-face and do justice to the cow 
and her calf. 


HOMEWARD 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


Yes, twilight gave it, one far scene 


Of cattle, coming, coming home; 
Just following the path between 

The tall wood-pine whose shadows gloam 
Along the ridges low and dull— 

A homeward herd with clanging bells, 
With bells that break across the lull 

Asleep on rivulet and dells. 


And after them there comes a steed 
That bears its rider young and fair, 
The bloom—the bloom of a beautiful weed— 
Just brushing the mane of the gray little mare. 
Slow-footed the cattle go on their way; 
Yes, on through the shade of the long-leaf pines! 
They come from the common now far away; 
They come down the pathway’s sinuous lines! 


And the bells clang on, and the bells clang on 
As they thread the valley wide and far; 
And twilight changes from red to fawn 
And ev’ning lights its taper star. 
The herd has gone on its homeward way 
And the music I knew is changed and still; 
But ah, in fancy I keep alway 
The dream of the herd as it came o’er the hill! 


It seems to me that when we are trying to 
secure kinder treatment for God’s cattle, we 
are in His service—in a different form and 
degree—but as truly in His service as the 
minister who preaches the gospel, or the 
man or woman who goes missionary to-the 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


heathen. 
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How Nature Protects by FELIX J. KOCH 


ID it ever occur to you to 
D wonder why, as between 
animals of much the 
same general form and 
size—say as between 
the zebra, the horse, and 
the mule—there should 
exist such marked differ- 
ences, and_ differences 
which are perpetuated, 
generation after generation? 

The problem, which puzzled the early scientists 
has come, within the last few decades, to be 
quite well understood. The answer is that these 
changes are all part and parce! of nature’s great 
scheme for the protection of her children, the 
promotion of their comfort and, in the case of 
the wild creatures, for enabling them to avoid 
their enemies and to gain a livelihood. 


THE GAZELLE IS CLOTHED IN THE COLORS OF THE 
PRAIRIE 


For example: There formerly roamed the 
African deserts a little creature much like the 
giraffe, but with just a normal neck. Here and 
there he cantered over the desert, feeding on the 
succulent leaves of the palms that were within 
easy reach. 

One year a blight fell on the palm-trees; they 
withered and the leaves died and dropped off, 
beginning with the lowest and gradually running 
up to the top. Along with their passing went 
the food of the short-necked giraffes. By and 
by there were only the top leaves left to eat. 
The smaller animals could not reach these and 
so perished for want of food. Only those 
giraffes whose necks were long enough to reach 
the leaves high up survived. 

Now as provision for just this thing it is one 
of nature’s inflexible laws that not only does like 
reproduce like, but individual characteristics are 
accentuated. Here were only the extra long- 
necked giraffes left to interbreed. Naturally, 
only this sort would appear among the young, 
and so the new breed appeared with necks 
longer than any giraffe had known before. 
Throughout nature one finds, therefore, this 
gradual adaptation to locality and conditions. 

Every year on the coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland thousands of near-seal are 
slaughtered for their hide, which is a substitute 
for shoe-leather. The baby seal or “pups” as 


they are called, are snow-white with a mottling 
that is grayish. 

Were these baby seals the dull brown or black 
of the adults and cavorting here and there on 
the ice-fields, don’t you see, they would stand 
out in relief. Bears and other foes would see 
them, make for them and devour them. But 
against the white ice the white seal pup is almost 
invisible even at a very close distance. 

By and by, though, the ice on which these 
babies are born has broken loose and, caught in 
the currents, is drifting southward. It meets 
the Gulf Stream and melts. The baby seal 
must then put to sea. If, there, it were a snowy 
white object such as it was before—to be seen 
swimming the deep blue waters, its foes would 
spy it at once and devour it forthwith. But by 
the time the ice has come so far south as the 
Gulf Stream the baby’s coat has turned to 
brown and he’s safe. 

How does this happen? 
Here is the probable explana- 
tion. Once on a time, in a 
herd of seal, some few were 
a bit lighter colored than 
others. Now in the course 
of time, the seals fell afoul 
of their foes. The bear, let 
us suppose, saw the darker- 
skinned babies and destroyed 
them, but the lighter had 
the more chance to escape. 
So the lighter, only, were left 
to interbreed, and this seem- 
ing ‘‘fault” of a white skin 
at birth became accentuated, 
perpetuated. 

The American buffalo is a 
notable specimen. See how 
that great broad forehead is 
built to withstand the gale 
that sweeps the prairies. See 
the shaggy growth just over 
the eyes, to protect, as he 
lowers the head, from the 
sand and dust that drive 
over the plain. Verily Mother 
Nature equipped this child 

to withstand anything save 
the man-made bullet. 

Look at the zebra, and in his mottled coat you 
see the shadows cast by palm fronds on the 
sands of his native desert. Set in the edge of 
the palms the baby and mother are hard to tell 
from the wavering background of shrubbery. 
And so nature protects. 

Throughout the animal 
kingdom these adaptations 
stare one in the face, so to 
speak. The wonderful coat 
of the deer, white in win- 
ter, making him almost in- 
visible against the snow; 
the horns, in form and color 
like the branches of trees— 
what better cloak could con- 
ceal him unfriendly 
eyes? 

Descend to humbler forms 
and on our trees you will 
find, if you look sharp, the 
walking-stick, a wee bit of 
an insect that, for all the 
world, resembles a few twigs 
thrown together. On the 
bark, too, there may rest a 
butterfly or a _night-moth, 
with wings so nearly the color 
of the wood that only when 


STRIPED LIKE SHADOWS OF THE 
DESERT 


it proceeds to stir does one recognize it as a 
thing apart. 

In his ‘Childhood of Animals” P. Chalmers 
Mitchell says, ‘‘There is no quality more gener- 
ally useful to an animal than that of being incon- 
spicuous. The living world is a very serious 
game of hide-and-seek, in which nearly every 
adult animal and those young ones that are not 
hidden or protected by their parent must join. 
The penalties are severe; those that are caught 
are eaten, and those that fail to catch starve. 
Animals may hunt their prey by scent, but there 
nearly always comes a critical final moment, 
when they must be able to see the object on 
which they are to pounce. Animals may escape 
by swiftness, but it is extremely -useful if they 
are so invisible that their enemy cannot easily 
follow them by sight, and still more useful if 
when they are hard pressed, or when they have 
reached a favorable spot, they can suddenly fade 
into the background and become invisible.” 

Throughout the world this adaptation has led 
to like seeking like. It’s a wonderful system 
and one full of interest. Keep an eye out for 
it in the next wild things you see or seek. You 
will learn lessons you could never get otherwise, 
be assured. 


THE WOODCOCK IS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF 


PROTECTIVE COLORATION 
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Boston, July, 1913 


FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this.month are invited to reprint ary, of the 
articles,.with or without credit, except when copyrighted. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


In our last issue we asked for the names of all 
who would join a national committee for agita- 
tion in demand of humane methods in slaughter- 
ing our food animals. We are glad to say that 
nearly every mail since the June number went 
out hassbrought one or more eordial responses. 
Have you sent your name? P F:H.R. 


FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES 


Several French papers are calling attention to 
M. Raymond Poincaré, president of the French 
Republic, as an enthusiastic lover of animals and 
greatly interested in every effort being made by 
various organizations in their behalf. At the 
age of thirteen this now distinguished statesman 
wrote a little poem entitled “The Dog of the 
Poor.” Here is the child once more proving 
himself the father of the man. Who deter- 
mined the early attitude of the boy toward the 
animal world? Was it his mother? Was it his 
teacher? Perhaps he was born that way. 

F.H.R. 
FROM ITALY 


Il Mondo Animale, the organ of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals at Turin, Italy, 
announces that it has begun the solicitation 
of money for an animals’ hospital. The hos- 
pital is to be named in honor of the founder 
of the Society, Timoteo Riboli. In the same 
issue of the magazine is an interesting little story 
illustrative of Mazzini’s love for animals. 
Tracked once by the police who would arrest 
him as a revolutionary, he took refuge in the 
house of Dagnino, the family being away, and 
from there, in concealment, continued his 
efforts to win adherents to the cause of Italian 
independence. At work one day near a window 
he heard a yoice say, “Still you will remain 
here?” Peering through the shutters he saw a 
painter was painting the house and was trying 
with his brush to stick the legs of a spider so it 
could not move. Mazzini, full of indignation, 
and forgetting all peril to himself, shouted ‘‘Let 
him alone!’’ The young workman, supposing 
the house empty, fled in haste, telling his friends 
that the spirits had intervened to save a spider. 

It is also related in this same number of J/ 
Mondo Animale that the founding of the Turin 
Society by Dr. Riboli was at the suggestion of 
that other famous Italian patriot, Garibaldi, 
whose love for animals was so well known. In 
his “Reminiscences” Garibaldi says, “I caught 
one day a cricket. In handling him I broke one 
of his legs. I felt so badly about it that I shut 
myself in my room and cried bitterly.” 
more the words are worth repeating, 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 
F.H.R. 
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THREE FAMOUS SAYINGS 


A pamphlet issued by the ‘World Peace 
Foundation,”’ entitled ‘‘Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin on War,” recalls to many of us 
the utterances of these great Americans. 

Washington wrote in his ‘‘Farewell Address’’: 
“‘My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of this world employed in more pleasing and 
innocent amusements than in preparing imple- 
ments and exercising them for the destruction of 
mankind.” In the same tone Jefferson in a 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, said: ‘‘I recoil with hor- 
ror at the ferociousness of man. Will nations 
never devise a more rational umpire of differ- 
ences than force? Are there no means of coerc- 
ing injustice more gratifying to our nature than 
a waste of the blood of thousands and of the 
labor of millions of our fellow-creatures?”’ In 
1783 Franklin gave utterance to the following in 
correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks: “I join 
with you most cordially in rejoicing at the return 
of peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that 
mankind will at length, as they call themselves 
reasonable creatures, have reason enough to 
settle their differences without cutting throats; 
for, in my opinion, there never was a good war or a 
bad peace.” F.H.R. 


A LITTLE SACRIFICE 


All our readers are asked to remember the first 
week in October as Self-Denial Week. Every 
gift received as the result of any denial of one’s 
self of any of life’s comforts or luxuries for those 
seven days will be added to our fund for the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 

Suppose we have only one reader for each 
of the 60,000 copies of the magazine published 
a month, and suppose each of these saved and 
sent us only ten cents, we should have $6000. 
But probably every copy of Our Dumb Animals 
has many readers, and of these not a few could 
make the gift much larger. We do not expect 
to be disappointed. We anticipate a generous 
response. Then, why should not hundreds of 
Bands of Mercy plan to send us five cents from 
each member? F.H.R. 


WHO OWNS THE BIRDS 


The New York Tribune of May 26, has an 
editorial on the protection of our birds that is so 
clearly and strongly put that it should have the 
widest possible reading. We give it in part: 

Our lawmakers have been carefully trained to 
believe that the men who kill are the sole dictators 
of the fate of the game birds and many others. 
Nine Americans out of every ten today have in 
their heads a well-defined state of mind which 
passively concedes that the sportsmen, gunners and 
“‘game-hogs” actually own all the game birds and 
may dictate their fate. 

But every tenth man has learned differently, and 
the day of reckoning has arrived. Ninety-five per 
cent of the birds, game and not game, belong to the 
people who don’t shoot and never kill. Whenever 


» they decide that there shall be no bird shooting any- 


where in the United States for five years that de- 
cision will prevail. The real sportsmen will concur; 
the gunners will object. The game birds do not be- 
long to the gunners any more than to the barbers 
or the stationary engineers. The question of what 
the gunners will agree to in the line of real conser- 
vation is now a matter of academic interest only. 
Through their greed and selfishness in shooting 
and beyond, the heedless 
sportsmen, the gunners and “‘game-hogs” of this 
land have brought our once bountiful supply of legit- 
imate game to an alarmingly low point. They 
have shown us that the way to bring back the birds 
is to stop killing them. If this spells “‘prohibition,”’ 
as Some of the killers already declare, then prohibi- 
tion let it be, for our bird fauna must and shall be 
F.H.R. 


COCK-FIGHTING IN MASSACHUSETTS _ 


We are ashamed to admit it but we must. 
This famous commonwealth still numbers in its 
population a certain percentage of men more or 
less savage. For some time rumors have come 
to us that cock-fighting was a favorite amuse- 
ment in two or three sections of the state. It 
really was not our business to break up this so- 
called “‘sport.’”” The law does not allow our 
officers to make arrests except where we can dis- 
cover actual cruelty being practised. The re- 
sponsible state officers should have made it their 
business. Instead some of them were in the 
secret; knew when the fights were coming off, 
and, by the testimony of some of the men 
apprehended, have been assuring the violators of 
the law that they would be protected. 

Conscious that cruelty was being inflicted 
upon the birds, and determined to break up the 
affair, our agents enlisted the aid of state officers 
who were not afraid to say their souls were their 
own, with the following results: Near Attleboro 
one Sunday recently Agent Perry captured 
twenty-five fighting cocks and was instrumental 
in the arrest of more than thirty men, though 
scores fled into the woods like rabbits, leaving 
their automobiles and teams behind them. The 
following Sunday Agent Dyson, of Worcester, 
assisted by agents from the Boston office, sur- 
prised a large body of men near Sudbury and 
left the scene with forty-two game-cocks and 
the names of a large number of participants who 
have been arrested and fined. The following 
Sunday morning the same officers made a raid 
upon a place in Fisherville where cocks are bred 
and trained for fighting, and seized forty-four 
birds and no little of the paraphernalia that 
goes with them—steel spurs, saws for cutting off 
spurs, shears for trimming off combs and feathers 
and fettling the cocks for the fight, and the cases 
in which they are transported. The proprietor 
of this place has since been prosecuted by our 
Society and heavily fined for keeping game-cocks 
for the purpose of fighting. 

It has been a severe blow to this thriving in- 
dustry. We have had on our hands between five 
and six thousand dollars’ worth of these birds. 
There has been but one thing to do with them. 
The law says they must be destroyed. Up to the 
present time sixty-seven have been humanely 
put out of the way, forty-four more await the 
order of the court, which will mean for them no 
more bloody encounters with steel spurs that 
cut like sharpened needles—encounters from 
which many of them die, killed by their fellow 
contestants in the pit. F.H.R. 


FROM THE TYROL 


A most gracious letter from a loyal friend of 
our work, well known to thousands of our readers, 
Mr. John L. Stoddard, says: “It is inconceivable 
that the precious quality of mercy and kind- 
ness is not more valued. No child or man can 
be made gentle, compassionate and merciful to 
the animals around him, without bringing him 
measurably nearer to the divine ideal. If one is 
kind, and considerate of the dumb beasts, he will 
almost certainly be so to his fellow-men, and that 
is at least one half of the commandment of Jesus. 
. . . In confronting the sufferings of helpless 
children and animals on this blood-stained 
planet, one meets the most awful and mysterious 
problem ever presented to him.” 

A volume of rarely thoughtful and beautiful 
poems came a little time ago from the pen of 
this lover of all sentient life. They ring with 
the musical note of genuine poetry and breathe 
the spirit of the widest humansympathy. Mr. 
Stoddard speaks of his home at Meran, as “that 
pocket of Tyrolean sunshine.” F.H.R. 


Self-Denial Week for the Memorial Animals’ Hospital, October 1-7 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, peeeinne. etc.) Fort Hill 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
WALTER B. POPE, HARVEY R. FULLER, 
DAVID A. BOLTON. 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, Veterinarian. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 
Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
but it is essential that particulars be given accurately, with 
names and addresses or team numbers of offending drivers 
°F Phe Society has local agents in practically each city and 


town in the state, but maintains district agents with head- 
quarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. Tm Springfield. 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11 


Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 339 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 


Dukes, Nantucket and Bristol Counties—HENRY A. 
PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 


Barnstable County—WM. H. IRWIN, Cotuit. Tel. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the Society 
having their headquarters at the central office, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined .................. 


Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions ............. 44 


Horses taken from work............ 180 
Horses painlessly destroyed ......... 97 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
18,565 


Cattle and swine painlessly destroyed 24 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$1500 from Cornelius N. Miller of North Adams; 
$500 from George W. Soren of Boston, ‘‘on behalf 
of my sister Grace and in memory of her dog 
‘Scotty,’ and on behalf of Mrs. Lilian Benson 
and in memory of her dog ‘Sandy’ ”’; and $500 
from Mrs. John W. McNamara of Albany, New 
York. It has received gifts of $200 from Mrs. 
R. F. Bolles, $100 from Mrs. L. N. Kettle ‘‘for 
man’s faithful friend, the horse,” and $50 from 
H. Fisher. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Mrs. Frank P. Speare of Brookline and Mrs. 
Phoebe W. Underwood of Worcester. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $392.64, interest; $177.10 from the 
estate of Elizabeth F. Noble; $106.31 from 
Miss Mary C. Yarrow; and $76.50 from William 
E. Peck & Company. 

Boston, June 18, 1913. 


NATIONAL HORSE DAY 


These are some of the things we did to make 
this Day, June 2, popular in Boston for the sake of 
the horse and the spread of the humane idea: 

Since we could not sell the tags and buttons 
on the streets we had to work in special lines and 
without expectation of any financial returns. 
Three hundred letters were written to large 
owners of horses in Boston, telling them we 
would supply the tags and buttons free if they 
would use them. If any cared to contribute, in 
return, for the summer watering stations of our 
Society, they might do so. Large placards 
giving all necessary information were hung in 
a hundred prominent places, such as public 
stables, express exchanges, and show windows. 
A wagon was sent through the streets of the city 
for four days carrying a sign, four by six feet in 
dimensions, bearing on each side the words— 
“Every friend of the Horse should wear a button, 
and every Horse should have a tag on National 
Horse Day, June 2nd, ‘When the Horse is 
King.’ Tags and buttons given free by the 
Mass.S. P.C. A. after May 26 at its offices, 45 Milk 
St., and at the Team Owners’ Association office, 
12 Pearl St., and at W. D. Quimby & Co.’s, 
79 Portland St., and at office of Work Horse 
Parade Association, 15 Beacon St.’’ One thou- 
sand leaflets repeating the information con- 
tained on the placards and wagon sign were dis- 
tributed among the teamsters of the Work Horse 
Parade on May 30, and in addition generous 
newspaper publicity was secured, calling the 
attention of the general public to the facts. 
Many requests also came from out of town for 
tags and buttons, which were promptly filled. 

The result was that 16,300 tags and 14,600 
buttons were given out, and we believe in every 
case carefully used by those who had obtained 
them. 

Next year we intend to take the matter up 
early enough to interest the greater part of the 
cities and towns of the state in the celebration 
of the day. F.H.R. 


. COOPERATION FOR THE BIRDS 

At a meeting of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts, and of the local Audubon 
Society, and of the President of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., held last month, we proposed 
that our more than three hundred local agents 
be made deputy game wardens, without pay, by 
the Fish and Game Commission, in order that a 
large number of trusted men might be added to 
the state’s officers empowered to protect our 
birds. The proposition was heartily received and 
the Commission agreed to give our agents police 
power as game wardens. We then sent a letter 
to each of our agents over the state and a large 
proportion of them have gladly accepted the 
position. This makes it possible very materially 
to increase the number of bird protectors within 
our borders, and without expense to us or to the 
state. We deeply appreciate the cordial re- 
sponse of our local representatives. F.H.R. 


THE STEEL TRAP CONDEMNED 
“The Cruelties of Trapping’’ is the title of a 
ten-page pamphlet recently published by the 
American Humane Education Society. To 
show how great is the cruelty to wild animals 
that are lured to torture and lingering death when 
taken by the steel trap, an agent of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. was sent far into the north 
woods in the dead of winter to witness and pho- 
tograph conditions in the home of the fur-bearing 
animals. The results of this investigation reveal 
the tragedies and cruelties of the wilds in such a 
way as to strike conviction to every doubting 
mind. The evidence of the camera is unimpeach- 

able. Send two-cent stamp for sample copy. 


A REMARKABLE COURSE OF LECTURES 


A course of free public lectures on the Diseases 
of Our Domestic Animals is to be offered this 
coming autumn by the Faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School, at the request and with the co- 
operation of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The lectures 
will be given at the Medical School, Longwood 
avenue, Boston, Sunday afternoons, at four 
o'clock, beginning October 5. These lectures in 
the interests of animals by the leading authori- 
ties in this country, it is our earnest hope, may 
prove of great permanent value not only in 
the relief of sick and injured creatures which 
have had to suffer so often for lack of wise and 
effective treatment, but also in the prevention 
of some at least of those diseases which have 
again and again swept them away, at vast eco- 
nomic loss to their owners, or caused them 
lingering suffering. We give below the titles 
and dates of the lectures, and the names of the 
lecturers. The high character of the speakers, 
their wide reputation in their several depart- 
ments, make the course the most notable, we 
believe, ever given upon these subjects:— 

October 5, Professor Veranus A. Moore, of 
Cornell University, “‘The Protection of Domesti- 
cated Animals’; October 12, Dr. George W. 
Pope, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, “Our Increased Knowledge concerning 
the Nature of Animal Diseases’; October 19, 
Professor Karl F. Meyer, of Philadelphia, ‘“‘The 
Dangers of Live-stock Traffic’; October 26, 
Professor James B. Page, of Amherst, ‘Stable 
Ventilation,” with lantern-slide demonstration; 
November 2, Professor Harvey Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, ‘““Modern Operative Methods Applied to 
Veterinary Surgery’; November 9, Professor 
Theobald Smith, of Boston, “‘The Relation 
between Human and Animal Tuberculosis”; 
November 16, Dr. Charles H. Higgins, of Ottawa, 
“Protection of Animals from Infective Diseases’’; 
November 23, Dr. Austin Peters, of Boston, 
“The Diseases and Care of Poultry and the Pig”’; 
November 30, Dr. Arthur W. May, of Boston, 
“The Diseases and Care of the Dog and the 
Cat”; December 7, Dr. F. H. Osgood, of Boston, 
“The Diseases and Care of the Horse and the 
Cow”’; December 14, Dr. Langdon Frothingham, 
of Boston, ‘‘Rabies and Glanders’’; December 21. 
Professor R. P. Strong, of Boston, ‘“The Relation- 
ship between Human and Animal Diseases in the 
Tropics.” 

Copies of this announcement and further 
information in regard to any of the lectures may 
be obtained by addressing the President of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 45 Milk Street, Boston, or 
the chairman of the committee on public lectures, 
the Harvard Medical School, 240 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. F.H.R. 


BOSTON WORK HORSE PARADE 

With the largest number of entries, classes and 
prizes in its history, and an attendance greater 
than in any previous year, the Boston Work 
Horse Parade Association held its eleventh 
annual parade on May 30. There were 1625 
horses in line. 

The results of the excellent work which this 
Association carries on throughout the year for 
the betterment of conditions surrounding the 
city’s horses are exemplified with the highest 
popular approval on this day of public inspection. 

We are not alone in our opinion that the horses 
in daily service in our city are as well cared for 
and as humanely worked as any, and hence show 
good keeping and fair treatment to a degree sur- 
passed by few other cities, and for this, great 
credit must be given to the Boston Work Horse 
Parade Association. 
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TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Through no more effective agent can our 
American Humane Education Society work than 
through the teacher in the public school. We 
have been mailing this spring to the principals 
of many normal schools over the United States 
carefully selected packages of literature to be 
distributed to members of their graduating class. 
This has not been done, however, until a letter 
has been received from each principal in reply to 
our request to know if he would cooperate with 
us and the number of graduating teachers in 
whose hands he would see the literature placed. 
This can scarcely fail to mean next year thou- 
sands of pupils reached by these teachers who 
are only too eager to have such material to aid 
them in their work. The letters received at our 
office from little children are a very interesting 
feature of our correspondence. Not infre- 
quently a teacher from some distant state 
writes, “‘As a child in the east I was a member 
of a Band of Mercy. Can’t you send me the 
literature that will help me organize one in my 
school?” Who sowed that seed? F.H.R. 


Incorporated March, 1889 


NEW LEGISLATION IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. Jefferson Butler of Detroit, Michigan, 
who has been serving our American Humane 
Education Society by looking after a bill before 
the legislature of his state providing for com- 
pulsory humane education in the public schools, 
writes us that not only has the bill we sought 
become a law, but that two other measures of 
great interest to humane workers have also been 
passed by the legislature and signed by the 
Governor. One forbids the killing of the snowy 
heron and the sale of its plumes or feathers, the 
other makes it illegal to offer for sale any horse 
or mule which by reason of debility, disease, 
lameness or injury is permanently unfit for work. 
This is a good record for one legislative year, and 
we heartily congratulate Mr. Butler upon his 
effective service. F.H.R. 


A NOTED HUMANE WORKER 


As one of the most practical methods by 
which humane education may be advanced, 
Miss Mary C. Yarrow of Philadelphia has for 
some time been buying and circulating at her 
own expense humane material .in several lan- 
guages in this and foreign countries. To kind 
friends in South America and Madeira, she feels 
greatly indebted for the very cordial reception 
given to Spanish and Portuguese literature, and 
fully appreciates the splendid results which have 
followed their wise and careful distribution of it. 
After a visit to Panama, she sent a box of litera- 
ture to the Canal Zone Humane Society, which 
was used to the best advantage, and was the 
means of starting excellent humane education 
work in both white and black Canal Zone schools. 


THE DANGER OF THINKING 


“To think may mean to face some fact of 
cruelty for which we ourselves are directly or 
indirectly responsible. If I suddenly become 
convinced, because I have thought about it, 
that my beautiful furs, or the graceful aigrette in 
my hair or bonnet is stained with blood—with 
the life-blood of some beast or bird that has never 
harmed me—that has been cruelly robbed of life 
by the torturing trap or the merciless plume 
hunter, my thought may cost me some very real 
sacrifice. Why, if I should think about that 
attractive toilet-set, fashioned from whitest 
ivory, or those jewelled tortoise-shell ornaments 
I am so fond of, I might have to give them up, 
might I not?” 


INCREDIBLE 


A correspondent vouches for the truth of the 
report in the Chicago Tribune of May 28, that, a 
few days previous, a pupil of a public school of 
that city, brought to its teacher an injured 
sparrow that had fallen from the nest. The bird 
peeped, but could not do more than weakly 
flutter. ‘‘Give it to the janitor and tell him to 
throw it into the furnace,”’ said the teacher. ‘‘O! 
not alive!”’ protested the pupils. ‘‘Yes, throw it 
into the furnace. The sparrow is one of those 
bad birds that fight the robins,” answered the 
teacher. The janitor came, but crushed the 
little neck and head before he carried out the 
teacher’s order. What a chance that teacher 
had in the way of humane education! Suppose 
it was a sparrow; suppose the sparrow is a bad 
bird (though we refuse to believe all the ill said 
of him), here was one of those golden oppor- 
tunities to have written deep into the heart of 
childhood a lesson that no years could efface. 

F.H.R. 


UNIQUE BOOTH AT CARNIVAL 


At the Carnival of Patriotism, recently held 
under the auspices of the Home and School 
League of Philadelphia, a ‘‘Heart Culture 
Booth,” dealing with humane education, proved 
one of the most attractive features. The 
booth was in charge of Miss Marguerite Caldwell, 
a teacher in the public schools. The Band of 
Mercy idea predominated. At each side were 
wooden bird-houses made by pupils of special 
classes in the schools, and paintings of animals 
and birds studied during the year. Pictures of 
the common birds, with a motto telling of their 
helpfulness to the farmer; of horses; of dogs and 
cats, homeless and after they had found homes; 
and of other domestic animals, all with appro- 
priate mottoes, were conspicuous. Native dolls, 
representing foreign countries where Bands have 
been formed, appeared wearing Band of Mercy 
pins. Humane leaflets and copies of Our Dumb 
Animals were distributed, the demand for the 
latter far exceeding the supply. 


MOON PUBLICATION 


At the request of the friend mentioned in con- 
nection with the forthcoming publication by the 
Moon Society of England of ‘‘Black Beauty” and 
“The Horse’s Prayer’ in Moon-type for the 
blind, we wish to say that the expense connected 
with this work is being shared by the Moon 
Society and friend. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


We have a beautiful portrait of Phillips Brooks, 
in pastel, drawn by an excellent artist whose 
love for our work leads her to give it to us, 
asking that it be sold and the entire proceeds 
turned into our treasury. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some society, or for some personal 
friend of the greatly beloved bishop, to secure a 
striking reproduction of the familiar face. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 

Appeal in the Boston papers, 

April, 1868. 

The Executive Committee of the Angell 
Memorial has started to form a ‘“‘Committee of 
Fifty” among the influential ladies of Boston and 
of the state for the purpose of endorsing the 
work of soliciting funds for the Angell Memorial. 

We have so far secured the names of 


Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Boston, 
Mrs. S. P. Blake, Boston, 

Mrs. I. Tucker Burr, Boston, 
Miss Edith Codman, Boston, 

Mrs. Frank B. Converse, Boston, 
Mrs. Charles Eliot, Boston, 

Miss Dorothy Forbes, Boston, 
Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell, Boston, 
Mrs. J. H. Lee, Boston, 

Mrs. W. S. Ludlow, Boston, 

Mrs. Robert S. Minot, Boston, 
Miss M. H. Nelson, Boston, 

Mrs. Thomas Russell, Boston, 
Mrs. Malcolm Storer, Boston, 
Mrs. Augustus Thorndyke, Boston, 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Boston, 
Mrs. Edwin F. Webster, Boston. 


We feel justified in hoping for considerable 
help from this “Committee of Fifty.” Ladies 
have always been the most devoted friends of 
our organization. It is from them that we have 
received the most valuable assistance at all times, 
and we believe that this endorsement will not be 
limited to the approval of our work, but will 
create an auxiliary force that will give impetus to 
our movement in creating support. 

Any ladies wishing to represent our Committee 
in their locality may address our office. We will 
be glad to enter into correspondence with them 
in regard to the matter. 

We more than ever sincerely appeal to the 
good will of our readers in creating friends by 
presenting to everybody the merit of our work 
and the need of friends to the dumb animals 
who cannot speak for themselves. 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER ( ecutive Committee 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


Building Endowment 
Fund 
Angell Memorial 
MEN’S BAND OF MERCY 


The Men’s Band of Mercy of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, consisting of twenty members, 
has been organized by Mr. James W. Barker, 
treasurer of the Harrisburg S. P. C. A. Mr. 
Barker issued a duplicate post-card, with this 
reading: 

Know all Men by these Presents 

That I, the undersigned, hereby pledge myself, 
as a member of the Men’s Band of Mercy—auxili- 
ary to the Harrisburg Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals—to treat kindly and pa- 
tiently all animals, and to be considerate of their 
needs, especially those which come under my per- 
sonal care; and that I further pledge myself to use 
my influence with others, to induce them to also 
treat kindly and considerately the animals for 
which they may be responsible. 

One copy the men signed and returned to 
Mr. Barker, as chairman; the other they signed 
and retained for themselves. A year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals was also ordered | 
sent to each member of the Band. 
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REFUGEES FROM THE BALKAN WAR AND THEIR ANIMALS AT STAMBOUL — 1500 ANIMALS BELONGING TO REFUGEES 


WERE FED, AND 106 HORSES RETURNED FROM THE WAR WERE TREATED BY THE 
SOCIETE PROTECTRICE DES ANIMAUX OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


WONDERFUL WORK IN TURKEY 
Humane Education Society’s Progress Shown 
by Annual Report 

The Humane Education Society of Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, of which Mrs. Alice W. Manning 
is secretary, organized a Société Protectrice des 
Animaux in March, 1912, and was then joined 
to that organization as a Humane Education 
Branch. Its annual report, just received, tells 
of most gratifying work, notwithstanding the 
great difficulties occasioned by the war. 

During the year over 7000 books and leaflets, 
printed in nine different languages, were dis- 
tributed, in addition to hundreds in English 
which were sent to the English and American 
schools. New leaflets on the care of horses have 
been printed in Turkish and Armenian, and 
“The Horse’s Prayer” and a leaflet on the pro- 
tection of birds, in Armeno-Turkish. Another 
leaflet dealing with bird protection, prepared 
especially for boys, has been printed in Turkish, 
Armenian, Greek and French. A new edition 
of “‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals” is 
being brought out, and ‘“‘The Strike at Shane’s”’ 
is being translated into Armenian. An appro- 
priation was made to the Humane Education 
Branch by the Société Protectrice des Animaux 
for the translating and printing of new literature. 

The work in Bulgaria is carried on entirely 
separate, through the proceeds of the sale of 
books in that country, and with a special fund 
raised in America. Among other literature 
printed in Bulgarian is ‘‘Beautiful Joe,’ which 
has been translated recently. 

Despite the fact that it was impossible to visit 
the schools outside of Constantinople, as last 
year, there has been an increase in the member- 
ship of the Band of Mercy, which is composed of 


Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
English. 

Angell Prize Oratory medals, offered in the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, the Central 
College, Aintab, and several similar institutions, 
aroused unusual interest. 

In Robert College and the American College 
for Girls, Constantinople, the Intercollegiate 
Institute of Smyrna, and the Anatolia Girls’ 
School, Marsovan, prizes of money were given 
for the best essays on subjects chosen by the 
Society. 

Cash prizes were offered to the donkey boys in 
Prinkipo and Halke whose donkeys should be 
in the best condition at the end of the season. 

The report contains this statement: “The 
American Humane Education Society has con- 
tinued its generous annual grant of $150 worth of 
literature. We have received several large con- 
signments of books and pamphlets, bound vol- 
umes of Our Dumb Animals, and nearly one 
hundred subscriptions to the beautifully illus- 
trated paper, Our Dumb Animals.” 


ACTIVE S. P. C. A. IN KOBE, JAPAN 
By EDITH A. SAWYER, Kobe 

Kobe, in Japan, has an actively working S. P. 
C. A. organized over five years ago through the 
joint efforts of Japanese and foreign residents 
of this large sea-port city. His Excellency 
Ichizo Hattori, governor of the Hyogo Province, 
is president of the Association and gives much 
attention to promoting its welfare. 

Two inspectors are now employed constantly 
to keep watch for and report to the police cases of 
cruelty to animals, especially cases of overloading 
of horses. This matter of over-heavy loads is one 
in which there has been in the past much need 


of supervision. At the annual meeting of the 
Association this spring, the chairman of the 
committee said: “It is a striking fact that 
whereas five years ago it was no uncommon thing 
to see a horse fall down from sheer exhaustion in 
the streets, only two cases of the kind have come 
to our inspectors’ notice during 1912.” He fur- 
ther said: ‘‘We have also to thank the city and 
police authorities for their kindly cooperation in 
our attempts to alleviate suffering and prevent 
cruelty.” 

According to the annual report, the following 
cases were dealt with during 1912: 


Prosecutions by police for the same........ 18 
Sick and lame horses attended to.......... 49 
Coolies advised regarding loading ......... 67 

Applications to the authorities regarding the 


In addition to these 1803 cases, much vigilant 
effort was made on behalf of dogs. In the course 
of the year a new pound was established. Of the 
2637 stray dogs captured by the police, 395 were 
claimed from the pound by their owners, and 
the remaining number mercifully destroyed. 

With its membership of now over 500 persons, 
and with the constantly awakening interest at 
large, Kobe’s S. P. C. A. has reason to feel 
encouraged. Much remains to be accomplished; 
but, in the words of the chairman’s report, 
“during the five years of the Society’s existence a 
great improvement has been noticed in the 
treatment and condition of dumb animals in this 
district.” 
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LEFT BEHIND IN 


VACATION TIME 


DOG REJOINS MASTER 


LTHOUGH every one pitied 
him and wanted to be kind 
to him and there was not a 
home in the town that 
would not have been glad 
to take him in and keep 
him, Bruce, a shepherd- 
dog, wandered disconso- 
lately about the streets of 
an Arkansas town. He 

was pining for the only master he had ever 
known. For fifteen years he had had all that a 
dog wants—a good home and somebody to love 
continuously, and now that his old master had 
gone away to California he was broken-hearted. 
Perhaps, too, he grieved over his master’s fallen 
fortunes and the fact that he had failed in 
business and had been compelled to remove 
to another place. Surely it was a hard fate 
that parted an ever-faithful dog from his life-long 
friend. 

But kind eyes and sympathetic hearts noted 
the old dog as he tramped wearily around the 
town, seeking the one who was all the world to 
him and refusing to attach himself to any other. 

Touched by the dog’s misery, someone pro- 
posed that a collection be taken to send Bruce to 
California to his master. The suggestion met 
with enthusiastic approval. The hat was passed 
and it required but a few minutes to secure 
enough money. 

One of the old dog’s friends made a crate, 
furnished it with enough food to last him a week, 
and Bruce was started on his long journey to 
rejoin his master. 

And now, in the town where Bruce lived so 
long, they miss their old favorite; but a warm 
glow comes over the heart when someone re- 
marks about the happiness that must have come 
to the faithful old fellow when he found his 
master. 


A WISE DOG 


The almost human intelligence, so often dis- 
played among the dumb animals, was amusingly 
and yet pathetically illustrated several months 
ago by our dear old setter—Sport, writes a 
correspondent. Poor fellow, he has since left us 
for the happy hunting-grounds of his race! 

We were automobiling one day, when a well- 
known physician of our town passed us with 


Sport lying on the back seat of his car. His 
young master who was with me, called my 
attention to him by saying, “Look, mamma! 
Doctor H is taking our dog for a ride.”” We 
immediately gave chase. Catching up with 
them, we asked the doctor where he was taking 
the dog. 

“Is this your dog?” he enquired. ‘I had not 
the slightest knowledge as to his ownership. 
Coming out of my house a few minutes ago, 
intending to go down to the hospital, I found 
him lying quietly on the back seat of my car 
and concluded not to disturb him, so drove off.” 

We coaxed and pleaded, but in vain. Finally 
my little boy went up and lifted Sport out, to 
find he could only walk on three legs. What 
do you think of a dog who, when he is hurt, 
goes to the doctor, quietly gets in his car and 
waits for the doctor to carry him to the hospital? 
Pretty wise dog, you say. Yes, and pretty 
good advertisement for the doctor too. 

If Sport could only have reached this kind 


* physician when some miscreant scattered poison 


in our town last week we would not now be 
mourning his untimely death. 


UNBORN LAMBS NOT USED 


Having received many inquiries as to how 
what is known as Persian lamb fur is obtained, 
we addressed a letter of inquiry to Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, director of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park, asking what answer he would make to 
this question, and received the following reply, 
which we are glad to publish: 


Dear Sir: New York, June 2, 1913. 

I do not think it necessary to treat seriously 
the foolish rumor that is occasionally repeated, 
to the effect that Persian lamb skins are derived 
from lambs that are obtained by killing their 
mothers before the young are born. No sheep- 
raiser in his senses would for one moment think 
of engaging in such a proceeding; for the de- 
struction of breeding females will destroy any flock 
on earth! The ewes are ten times too valuable 
to be slaughtered in any such way; and a differ- 
ence of a few days in the age of the lamb makes 
not the slightest difference to the fur. 

The whole idea is not only erroneous, but 
supremely silly. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. T. HORNADAY, 
Director. 


: 

Question: About a year ago a horse was cut just 
above the foot by a mowing blade. A pumice 
growth appeared, which was removed, and the 
wound has now developed into a cancerous growth. 
Kindly advise as to treatment. K. M. 

Answer: Extirpation of this growth is abso- 
lutely essential, and the operation should be per- 
formed only by a skilled surgeon, under general 
anesthesia. The local application of tincture of 
iodine once a day has proved successful in some 
cases. Fowler's solution of arsenic, applied 
twice daily to growth, has also been. attended 
with good results. 


Question: My horse has a skin disease, a sort of 
eczema. It does not bother him in the winter, 
but when the weather is hot it breaks out, especially 
on the fore part of the body. I feed him good clean 
hay, two quarts of oats, one of bran and one of 
cracked corn three times a day. Is this proper, 
and what can I do to cure him? oe 2 

Answer: In warm weather do not feed corn, 
give grass occasionally, have salt in manger at 
all times, and give a tablespoonful of Glauber 
salts in feed once a day until beneficial results 
are in evidence. 

Question: My six-year-old mare has recently 
received a bad wire cut above the hoof, and I fear 
it will be late summer before the wound is properly 
healed. Can you tell me of something that will keep 
the flies away from this wound? ©. wi. 

Answer: Bathe wound twice a day with creolin 
solution; that is, a tablespoonful of creolin to one 
pint of warm water. Apply powdered napthalin 
to the wound twice a day. 

Question: I have owned a great many horses 
during the past fifteen years and some of them have 
developed spavins. I have tried different treat- 
ments for spavin lameness and some of the treat- 
ments were successful while in other cases the 
horses continued lame, with the result that I was 
compelled to have three different spavined horses 
killed. Will you kindly enlighten me on this 
subject? 

Answer: A low spavin, that is, a spavin that in- 
volves the interior lower aspect of the hock joint, 
is curable. When a spavin involves the entire 
hock joint, termed a diffuse spavin, as a rule 
ulceration of the articular surface develops and 
chronic lameness is the result. The treatment of 
spavin consists of the application of an irritant. 
This irritant increases the amount of inflamma- 
tion already present in the joint, and aids nature 
in producing ankylosis or blocking of the joint. 
The use of a no-toe, high-heeled shoe is highly 
recommended to relieve spavin lameness. 

Question: If a wolf-tooth is not extracted from a 
horse’s mouth, will the tooth eventually cause 
blindness? 

Answer: The opinion of horsemen that a wolf- 
tooth will cause blindness is a myth. A wolf- 
tooth is a supernumerary tooth and is generally 
located anterior to the first molar. The location 
of this wolf-tooth is liable to cause more or less 
irritation and interferes with mastication; 
therefore extraction of all wolf-teeth is advisable, 
although no great material harm will result from 
their presence. 

Question: I have a four-year-old colt and when 
worked with a collar the shoulders become sore and 
blistered. Can you suggest atreatment? A.R.L. 

Answer: Make sure that the collar fits properly. 
Keep shoulders clean and apply the following 
solution freely at night: Spirits camphor 1 oz.; 
hamamelis 6 0z.; alcohol enough to make one 
pint. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer, 


month by month, questions relative to the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 
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THE OLD TOM-CAT 


By RAY I. HOPPMAN 


’Twas a mental train, through a space of years, 
That carried me back, 'mid the smiles and tears, 
To the old homestead with its rustic grace, 

And the old Tom-cat at the old fireplace. 


Contentedly curled on the worn straw mat, 
Yet ever alert for a venturesome rat, 
Day-dreaming in sooth that tribe to efface— 
The old Tom-cat at the old fireplace. 


There was music sweet in his satisfied purr; 
A resistless charm in his soft, smooth fur; 
And I fondly muse, as I gaze into space, 
O’er the old Tom-cat at the old fireplace. 


With dignified mien he seemed to demand 

A pat of affection from each human hand, 

And oft would I venture a friendly embrace, 

As he stretched out his length at the old fireplace. 


How I long for the power to carry me back 

To my boyhood days—to the weather-worn shack, 
To the old-fashioned clock with its telltale face, 
And the old Tom-cat at the old fireplace! 


CORN MUSH FOR CATS 


A good summer dish for pussy is a combina- 
tion of corn mush, made by dropping a handful 
or two of corn meal into rapidly boiling water, 
with scraps of meat or fish added as an appetizer. 
An inexpensive can of salmon will do for fifteen 
or twenty meals. A small lump of the salmon 
mashed into a saucer of mush gives the flavor so 
grateful to kitty’s palate. Such a diet, aside 
from its economy, is much better for pets than 
meat or fish alone. 


RIGHT OF WAY 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
Only a yellow cat 
Dead in the road. 
Really, quite common that— 
An episode. 
Naught shall our pleasure mar, 
Speed up the autocar! 


Only a little child— 
Cheeks that are wet— 
Weeping, unreconciled. 
Over her pet. 
Ah—but we're going far, 
Speed up the autocar! 


anges. 


~~ 


SPARK, Rosalie G. Mendel. 

In this delightful child’s story about a bull terrier 
and his friends, the principle of humanity toward 
animals is well brought out. The joys of a much- 
cared-for, petted dog, and the sorrows of the lonely, 
starved, ill-treated tramp, are portrayed in such an 
entertaining, readable way, that one unconsciously 
learns the lesson of kindness not only to that well- 
loved friend, the dog, but to all dumb creatures. 

“Spark” formed many friends among the pet 
dogs belonging to the playmates of his master, and 
these all have something to say about their likes 
and dislikes, and their treatment. The book is 
illustrated by drawings of dogs by H. Von Hofsten. 

119 pp. 35 cents. The Hamming Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


STORIES OF OUR HOLIDAYS, Isabel M. 
Horsford. 

This small volume of anecdotes, incidents and 
stories, written up very briefly and in simple lan- 
guage, tells of the holidays and other anniversaries 
observed in the schools of Massachusetts. It is 
well adapted for use as a text-book in the lowest 
grades and, with the exception of a few local cele- 
brations, might apply to any part of the Union. 
Among the occasions mentioned, as well as the usual 
legal holidays, are included Peace Day, Arbor Day, 
Flag Day, and Election Day. 

Humane Day is not overlooked, for there is 
“A Story of a Kind Deed,” also a full-page re- 
production of Rosa Bonheur’s donkey and a quat- 
rain about kindness. The large type and excellent 
illustrations make this a very attractive book. 

118 pp. Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 


THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, Wilhelm 
Lamszus. 

This book was written by a master of one of the 
great German public schools who, because of it, 
was removed by the government but later reinstated 
as the result of the force of public opinion. The 
volume was suppressed in Hamburg, where it was 
first issued, yet 100,000 copies have been sold in 
Germany in three months. It has been translated 
into eight languages. It is the sensation of the year 
in Europe. 

The English translation,. by Oakley Williams, 
has an introduction by Alfred Noyes. The editor 
of the Independent, to whom proofs of the text 
had been shown, wrote: ‘‘ ‘The Human Slaughter- 
House’ is a photograph of hell inspired by heaven. 
It cannot be adequately reviewed. It must be read.” 

The story is that of a civilian who leaves his office 
desk, his wife and family, and marches out to “‘the 
war that is sure to come.’’ The scenes depicted are 
stripped of the deceptive glamor of war. Mechani- 
cal invention has changed “‘the field of honor’ into 
“the human slaughter-house.’’ Instead of the 
bravery, strength and skill of man against man, war 
today means huge shells mangling dozens of men, 
dynamite dropped from aeroplanes flying by night, 
a regiment wiped out by pushing an electric button. 

The book, with its direct and terrible appeal to 
the conscience of civilization for revolt against the 
cumulative horror of the mechanics of modern war- 
fare, is one everybody in America should read. 

116 pp. 50 cents net. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


IN THE EDITOR’S 


L 


PUSSY BLACK-FACE, Marshall Saunders. 

It is now twenty years since our American 
Humane Education Society made the prize offer 
which resulted in giving to the world ‘Beautiful 
Joe,” of which since then fully three-quarters of a 
million copies have been sold. 

When the late Hezekiah Butterworth, who was 
one of the committee that made this award, read 
that story, he wrote that he felt that the writer had a 
higher motive than competing for a prize; that the 
story was a stream of sympathy that flowed from 
the heart; that it was genuine. Surely this classic of 
Miss Saunders now ranks second only to “Black 
Beauty” in popularity with animal lovers. 

And now comes this delightful story about a cat, 
written in this famous author’s best vein. It deals 
especially with Pussy Black-Face, a little Beacon 
Street (Boston) kitten, who is the narrator. Pussy 
tells how she was lost on Beacon Hill, how she was 
taken to a home for cats, and how the riext day she 
gained a new mistress, a little invalid girl, whom she 
learned to love even more than her own family; and 
of a wonderful summer spent on a farm in Maine, 
where there are enough animals to suit almost any 
child or nature and animal lover. 


DOLLY AND MONA, FRIENDS OF 
BLACK-FACE 


That “Pussy Black-Face”’ is written with the 
same high motive that characterized “Beautiful 
Joe’ is shown by the words that are put into the 
mouth of Black-Face: “‘I may as well say here that 
the boy was not as bad as he seemed tome. He had 
not stolen me. He was merely having some fun, or 
what he called fun. He was some poor child who 
had had no one to teach him to be kind to animals. 
He did not dream that I was suffering. He did 
not think that a cat was capable of suffering.” Or 
in the following remarks uttered by a young man 
in the story: “The animals are put into the world 
by the same Creator that put us here. They have 
got their rights. Give them their share of room 
on Mother Earth, and if you do not love them, and 
love to take care of them, and you worship your 
own selfish, old body, then take care of animals 
out of that same love for yourself." 

We are glad that “Pussy Black-Face”’ appears in 
1913, when such a burst of pent-up hatred for the 
cat is finding expression in newspaper writings 
that often distort the facts and propose such drastic 
measures, without discrimination, for suppressing 
the ‘‘cat nuisance.” 

‘Although Miss Saunders is a resident of Halifax, 
much of her writing is done in this country, where 
she has carefully studied the environments in which 
she places her four-footed characters. 

The new volume, bound in blue cloth with gilt 
trimmings, bears a portrait of Black-Face on its 
cover and is illustrated by a colored frontispiece, 
several full-page half-tones, and other drawings. 

31l pp. $1.50. L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 
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DAINTY HOME OF THE HUMMING- BIRD 


MY FRIEND, THE CHIPMUNK 
By REV. ROLAND D. SAWYER 


“And so we wander over the farm, 
Where the startled chipmunk gives alarm.” 


Y camp is pitched on this restful 
spot beneath the Pines, where 
in 1905, as I was taking my 
children for a walk, we stopped 
for a bit of rest; and while 
resting, a chipmunk stuck his 
head up from his hole in a 
stump, saw us, gave his 
startled chirp and whisked 
back out of sight. In writing 
of that walk in verses the 
above couplet had its place. 

And now that we are safely 
camped here since 1907, this little fellow still 
sticks by me; he comes out and boldly runs here 
and there, on these times when I am alone at the 
camp and the children are at their grandma’s. 

If not the same little fellow that we saw that day 

in 1905, it is one of the same family, for he has 

the same hole. 

I have a deep love for this little fellow who 
now comes so trustingly close to me. Yes, I 
not only love him, but I respect and honor him; 
I take off my hat to him in recognition that he 
and his family know more than I; he is wiser 
than myself, for I lived thirty-three years before 
I found out where the best place in the world 
is, and when I got there he was there before me. 
He came here before I did, and he stays here the 
year round. He knows what a delightful place 
this is in winter as well as summer, and he 
burrows beneath these pines and sleeps all 
winter beneath their gentle purr. 

He knows how good it is here in fall and 
spring, as well as summer and winter. And so 
he frisks about, taunting me with his superior 
wisdom, and I can not feel other than that he 
is a very happy little chap. 

I suppose the Master Mind of the Universe 
gives him a double portion of happiness to make 
up for the days that he sleeps his life away. 
And yet, his life is not all sunshine; he has to 
dodge hawks, cats, snakes and boys; but he never 
allows them to get on his nerves. He just forgets 
the hard things and hops and jumps about over 
the good things—what a brave example he sets 
for us humans. He is a little fellow who bears 
no malice, for such as he were my especial prey, 
when as a boy of eleven I roamed these woods 


with my gun; I have no reason to expect friendly 
interest from him and his kind, but he shows it. 

I shall always think of that startled “‘chirrup”’ 
in 1905 as a challenge to me and the children to 
just pause and see what a fine spot this is; to 
see the beauties of God’s world as seen by him 
from his front door by the old stump. I did 
not heed the challenge that day, but events con- 
spired to lead me to this spot to spend my sum- 
mers, and now I have come to see with my little 
friend, what a fine spot it is, and I pass here my 
happiest hours on earth. 


Under-The-Pines, Kensington, N. H. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST 


The most exquisitely dainty home built by 
the bill and feet of birds is that of the ruby- 
throated humming-bird, observes a writer in the 
Craftsman. When completed it is scarcely larger 
than an English walnut and is usually saddled 
on a small horizontal limb of a tree or shrub 
frequently many feet from the ground. It is 
composed almost entirely of soft plant fibers, 
fragments of spiders’ webs sometimes being 
used to hold them in shape. The sides are 
thickly studded with bits of lichen, and prac- 
tised indeed is the eye of the man who can dis- 
tinguish it from a knot on the limb. The size of 
the nest shown in the picture above may be 
judged by comparing it with the maple leaf. 
The eggs are the size of quinine pills. 

Although the humming-bird’s nest is exceed- 
ingly frail, there appears to be nothing on record 
to show that any great numbers of them come to 
grief during the summer rains. It is, however, 
not called upon for a long tenure of occupancy. 
Within three weeks after the two little white 
eggs are laid the young have departed on their 
tiny pinions. 

FAITHFULNESS 
By MINNIE L. UPTON 
Frolicsome Fido is bringing home 
His master’s morning paper; 
Nothing can tempt him aside to roam, 
Or cut a single caper. 


His little playmate across the street 
May whistle, whistle, whistle; 

The impudent cat he’s sure to meet, 
Unscathed may spit and bristle. 

A neighbor speaks to him coaxingly— 
He only trots the faster! 

Dear Fido, may I as faithful be 
On errands for my Master! 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind =e all on creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel 


We send without cest to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of the president: 

Our Dumb Animals for one year; twenty leaflets; copy 
of “Songs of Happy Life’’; and an imitation gold badge 
for the president. last page for prices of Band of 
Mercy badges and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and seventeen new Bands were 
organized in May, of which 265 were in schools 
of Rhode Island, 127 in Massachusetts, sixty- 
nine in schools of Connecticut, fourteen in schools 
of Maine, eleven in schools of Idaho, and ten in 
schools of New Orleans, Louisiana. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or 
town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 
Agawam: Mittineague, 6; Center, 4; Feeding Hills, 4 
Suffield; West: South. 

Baldwinsville: Baldwinsville, 7. 

Lancaster: Center. 

Ludlow: Center Grammar, 
High, 3; District, 4. 

Hudson St.; Center, 4. 


Imer: Palmer Grammar, 10; Thorndike rere 6; 
Ls wayh Rivers Grammar, 8; Bondsville Grammar, 6; Dis- 


hiliipston: Public, 4. 

Royalston: South Royalston, 2 2; District, 3; Center, 3. 
— Center, 3; East Templeton, 3; Otter 

iver, 2. 

Westboro: Maynard, 2; Eli Whitney, 8; Harvey, 4. 

Dorchester Center, Massachusetts: George T. Angell. 

Newton Center, Massachusetts: Bailey; Meston. 

tman, Massachusetts: Holbrook. 


Schools in Maine 
Arrowsic: Arrowsic. 
Bowdoinham: Primary; Intermediate; High. 
Brunswick: Center St. Primary; Free Baptist S. S., 7. 
Woolwich: Montsweage; Ferry. 
Randolph, Vermont: Randolph. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Immaculate Conception, 15; Lady of Our 
Sorrows, 8; St. Joseph's, 12; S. S. Cyril and. Methodius, 4 
St. Ann's, ef 
New Britain: Sacred Heart, 15. 
Plainville: Plainville Grammar, 6. 
ky Hill: South; Center, 4 
Schools in Rhode Island 
Barrington: Nayatt, 4; Hampden Meadow, 2; Lincoln 
Ave. Grammar 
Cranston: Clarendon St., 8; Doric Ave., 7; Pawtuxet, 3; 
Sockanosset, 7. 
East Providence: Bourne Ave. Grammar, 6; Union 
, 3; Armitage; a 2; Riverside Grammar, 
8; Turner Ave. Primary, 4; Leonard; Phillipsdale Primary, 


10; Center Primary, 8; 


23 = % St. Primary, 2; Broadway Primary; Williams 
ve., 2. 
Ne : Hazard Memorial, 8; St. Augustine’s, 7. 
Pro dence: Bridgham St. Grammar, 16; River Ave., 5; 


Kelly St., 8; Messer St., 13; Elm St., 8; East St., 6; East 
Manning ‘st, 4; Ralph St., 9; Lexington Ave. Grammar, 16; 
Doyle Ave. Grammar, 15: Thayer St. mn 12: 
Harriet St. Primary, 5; Manton Ave. Grammar, 6; Plain 
St., 4; Eddy St., 4; Mt. Pleasant Special, 3; Plainfield St. 
Special; Webster Ave. Grammar, 14; Slater Ave., 3; Africa 
St., 4; Covell St., 4; Oxford St. Grammar, 10. 
- _— Kingston: West Kingston Training, 2; Kingston 

Warwick: Atlantic Ave., 6. 

New York, New York: Wakefield. 

Warsaw, New York: Sunshine. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Men's. 

Greenwood, South Carolina: Brewer Normal; West 
End School. 

Leesville, South Carolina: Leesville Lights. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: B. M. Palmer School, 10. 

Evanston, Illinois: Central St. School. 

Moline, Illinois: Grant School. 

Evansville, Indiana: Evansville. 

Dayton, Ohio: Courtesy. 

Savonburg, Kansas: Mercy. 

Alpena, South Dakota: Alpena. 

Vermilion, South Dakota: Fairview; 
Birthday Club; W. R. C. Miner Corps. 

Boise, Idaho: Public Schools, 10. 

Meridian, Idaho: Roosevelt School. 

Oregon City, Oregon: Maple Lane. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland: Central; Army, 2. 

Barceloneta, Porto Rico: Porto Rican Birds’ Pro- 
tection Society. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 88,210. 
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CHILDREN OF THE FLOWERS 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


Bright children of the Flowers are Butterflies, 
Inheriting their likeness, petals fair, 
Their beauty and their variant brilliant dyes. 


They lie soft-nestled on the mother-breast; 
Then, lightly wavering on lifts of air, 
They leave fond arms that still would have them rest. 


The cord thus broken binding them to earth, 
Their petals, changed to wings, bear them away, 
While weeps in dew the Flower that gave them birth. 


Gayly they sport, and here and there they roam, 
Bask in the sun, or with sweet roses play, 
But ne’er forget the garden is their home. 


TO THE BUTTERFLY 


Child of the sun! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou lov’st in fields of light; 
And, where the flowers of Paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy! 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 


AN ITALIAN “GREYFRIARS BOBBY” 


HE little Scotch terrier whose history was told by 
Eleanor Atkinson in ‘‘Greyfriars Bobby,” has now a 
rival in real life—a fox terrier whose fate excited the 

interest of all Italy not long ago, says the World’s Chronicle. 

One morning when his master—a poor man, as was Bobby’s 
— failed to appear, the people of the house where he lodged 
found him dead in his room with his dog beside him. The 
little animal barked violently and threatened to bite all who 
approached, and could only be dislodged forcibly by the dog- 
catchers, when he was taken to the pound. 

This story of a dog to be killed for the fidelity he showed to 
his pauper master, was printed in the columns of the best- 
known Italian newspaper. Telegrams, telephone messages, 
letters from all over the country poured in on the municipal 
authorities. There were plenty of individuals willing to pay 


the fifteen dollars necessary to save his life, and when he was 
taken home by a Milanese lady the sums which had come in for 
his ransom were handed over to the local S. P. C. A., except a 
certain amount, which was applied for a slab on his master’s 
grave. 


WHO DID IT? 
By FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


T was such a dreary day, with its chilly wind and 
driving rain, that, I am ashamed to say, I felt 
rather cross and discouraged. Every thing 
seemed to be going wrong and nobody seemed 
to care. As I walked slowly down the long, 
dull street, I was sure that all the days to come 
would be like this, cold and dreary, making one 
feel cross and out of sorts with himself and 
every one else. 

But just as I was grumbling to myself about 
the weather, feeling that everything was all 
wrong, and always would be, I saw something that made me 
almost sure the sun had suddenly danced out from behind 
the clouds and I was certain I caught the odor of roses, 
although it was only early April. 

And what do you think I saw? A bird’s nest, or, rather, 
the place for a nest, in the trunk of a tall tree, so tall that I had 
to look way up to see the top-most branches, and even the 
lowest branches were so high above the nest that they did not 
protect it from the storms. 

Now, it is not strange to see a nest in a hole in a tree-trunk, 
for birds are often glad to find a place for a little home all 
ready. But listen, while I tell you what it was that made me 
so happy as I stopped to look. 

The littie nest was built not far from the edge of the 
opening, and some one had nailed a piece of tin above it, so as 
to make a nice, slanting roof that would keep out the rain and 
the driving winds that would chill the baby birds, when 
mamma bird was away looking for food to fill those big, 
wide-open bills. 

And as I looked, I could not help wondering who had 
done this kind deed—whether some big man, with a great, 
tender heart, or some little boy who had been taught to be 
kind to all of God’s helpless little ones, our brothers of the air. 

Do you wonder that I was glad when I went on my way, 
and that I thanked somebody for the kind deed done for a 
helpless little family—somebody who, perhaps, never told 
any one that he did it, getting his reward for the kind action 
in a happy heart and clear conscience? 


THE SLEEK AND STURDY SHETLAND IS ALWAYS A 
PRIME FAVORITE 
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RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR MAY, 1913 

Fines and witness fees, $175.03. 

Contributions for the Angell Memorial Building will be 
announced later. 

Members and Donors 

Mrs. R. F. Bolles, $200; H. Fisher, $50; Mass. Breweries 
Co., $25; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $20; Mrs. W. G. Nims for 
Horses’ Vacation, $14; George Wigglesworth, $10; Mrs. 
H. W. Warren, $10; Mrs. M. A. Weaver, $10; Mrs. Carrie E. 
Greene, $10; Mrs. Ida R. Hall for Horses’ Vacation, $9; 
Miss Dorothy Taylor for Horses’ Vacation, $7; W. 
Leonard, $3; Everett Loud, $0.50; Susan M. Gibbs, M. D.. 
$0.50; Miss S. L. Sawyer, $0.50; M. Howard for Horses’ 
Vacation, $0.25. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Arthur Reed, Miss Anne M. Means, Miss Harriet S. 
Tolman, Mrs. C. Fred Butler, Gardner H. mg at 
Marcus M. Browne, D. C. Percival, H. A. Moses, E. D 
Lamb, A. Steiger & Co., Edward Sturgis, Mrs. Robert F. 
Miller, Mrs. B. F. Dutton, J. H. Stone, M. A. Stevens & 
Sons Co., Reid & Hughes Co., The Essex Company, Mrs. 
N. P. Houghton, M. Carney & Co., Mrs. Fannie Dodge, 


Miss E. C. Ames, Miss Sarah N. Kittredge, Mrs. John 
Richards. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
, W. G. Shaw, 


Mrs. Ida M. Y. Brigham, Rev. J. J. Keegan 
Mrs. E. L. Spencer, Homer Foote & Co., Ethel Ayer, J. B. 
Carroll, Dr. A. R. Rice, Miss H. B. Harrington, W. D. 
Kinsman, J. H. Cushman, Mrs. H. Huntington, H. - 
Handy Co., Miss A. Hill, Ely & Ely, F. F. Shepard, L. 
Pease, J. Russell & Co., Mrs. M. E. McGrain, H. W. 
Atherton, Mrs. G. O. Wood, J. L. Wyckoff, Rev. P. B. 
Phelan, C. F. Smith, _ W. Rider, Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
Mrs. E. A. Rice, Mrs. M. R. Babcock, Dr. C. E. Abbott, 
W. H. Gibson, Miss Agnes Park, Mrs. J. H. Flint, Mrs. R. B. 
French, Miss Alice Gray, Mrs. J. A. Smart, Mrs. A. M. 
Brown, Mrs. . Hale, Mrs. S. A. Newcomb, Mrs. F. 
Kemble, Charies U. Bell, J. C. Nichols, Charles Jenkins. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. G. A. McKeen, Rev. A. H. Johnson, Harry B. Far- 
rington, Miss E. A. Presby, Mrs. A. D. Morse, Mrs. J. F. 
Edgerly, Mira P. Hayter, S.S. Mazotta, Miss A. A. Daggett, 
Mrs. C. H. Learoyd, Mrs. Katherine P. Ward, Miss S. E. 
Veazie, Mrs. E. B. Stockman, Miss M. C. Barstow, George 
A. Foote, Benj. R. Parker, P. J. McAuliffe, J. Cushing Co., 
J. C. Stedman, M.D., John Dike, M.D., F. A. Cowles, M.D., 
H. E. Sears, M.D., O. F. Swasey, M.D., J. A. Shatswell, 
M.D., Miss Adeline Hinckly, J. Malony, Mrs. F. H. 
Burdette, Miss L. B. Willson, W. G. Phippen, M.D., Miss 
C. W. Agge, Mrs. E. A. Hildreth, Prof. John C. Brooks, 
Miss Olive nin tag Miss Martha Roberts, Mrs. J. P, 
Holmes, George A. Spence, A. H. A. 
Crocker, Geo. ~ Brown, John Hall, Geo. Lord, E. D. 
Towle, M.D., A. B. Ferguson, M.D., Bighorn Bros., 
Godfrey Coal Co., S. J. Willis, Sam’l Gannet, John C. Tal- 
bot, Minot P. Garey, Bates & Humphrey, Geo. W. Young, 
Chas. T. Crane, Thos. B. Spillane, Frank W. Stewart, H. P. 
Hobart, Miss Carrie W. Jenkins, C. W. Burgess, W. C. 
Brett, A. B. Reed, C. W. Calkins, P. M., C. B. Loud, 
F. W. Baldwin, M.D., Susan M. Gibbs, M.D., James O. 
Perry, W. C. Nickerson, J. C. Batcheler, Cyrus Jones, 
C. W. Scott, M.D., Miss Minnie Cheever, Miss E. J. Lin- 
a, Mrs. Ada Pitman, Miss Mary E. Carter, Miss dsr 

S. Gibson, Miss Ruth D. Hamilton, Mrs. Kate F. Kimble, 
Miss H. E. Hayward, Mrs. S. E. Sargent, Mrs. Clara 
Colburn, Mrs. Fred H. Akers, Miss Mirriam Lowe, Miss 
Josie Houston, Herman Redihose, Mrs. Frank T. Lewis, 
Mrs. James W. Phelps, G. M. Kilburn, C. Latimer, W. H. 
Morrison, Morrison Skinner Co., W. M. Forrest, J. Laybolt, 
Gardner H. Chandler, Robert C. Chase, Mrs. Helen B. 
Knox, F. Woolworth & Co., Holyoke Coal & Wood Co., 
David McCormick & Son, D. J. O’Brien, Miss Maria Mc- 
a C. H. Taber, G. J. Prew, E. W. Chapin, Mrs. 

N. Caldwell, Mrs. C. L. Gardner, Mrs. A. M. Burns, 
Ds. Alex. Proctor, Mrs. J. B. Comins, Mrs. Alfred Birnie, 
Miss Florence D. Eustice, John W. Crane, Buchan & 


C. A. Phelps, Mrs. J. W. Barnard, Mrs. David Cunningham, 
Mrs. James A. Eaton, Mrs. O. W. Vennard, Mrs. M. J. 
Foster, Rev. Dean A. Walker, A. B. Loomis, W. B. Hodg- 
kins, F. C. Haynes, Mrs. Anna Byington, C. A. — 
Mrs. J. R. Reed, F. H. Saunders, Mrs. J. Flint, Mrs. 
E. Wetherell, Mrs. Thos. Brien, S. A. Allen, C. H. 

J. Cleveland, J. C. McCarthy, H. C. Lange, H. P. 
Mrs. Ellen J. Fred Buschman, Mrs. I. B. 
Lowell, Fred Carl, Miss A. Bardwell, C. L. Dickinson, 
Dr. C. A. Byrne, C. S. Shattuck, Alfred B. Howard, A. J. 
Bonnerville, Mrs. D. E. Holly, Cora H. Warner, Rev. W. E. 
Foley, Marie C. Powers, Robert W. Boyle, Mrs. J. W. 
Kiley, A. H. Graves, B. M. Warner, C. L. Warner, E. R. 
Graves, H. N. Monat, J. F. H. Smith, M.D., Scott Laundry 
Co., Miss C. Merriam, Victor Sporting Goods, C. H. 
Smith & Co., C. D. Castle, E. C. Decker, Mrs. I. Cooley, 
4; = Dickieson, Miss Clara Stillman, Caroline Phipps, 
G. A. Spooner, Mrs. G. A. Spooner, P 
A. H. Hovey, Mrs. G. O. Edgarton, Miss M. A. 
W. C. Warren & Son, E. C. Gardner, Mrs. Wm. J. Leo : 
Bonney Simas & Co., Mrs. Chas. Fuller, The ‘ ‘Spa Lunch,” 
Sidney F. Spencer, Martha Goldthwaite, Miss J. 
W. J. Noonan, Mrs. Julia A. Richardson, Mrs. Emily 
Sheldon, Mrs. F. H. Sibley, Mrs. Carrie E. Whittemore, 
J. M. Smith, Forrest E. Colburn, Mrs. Henry Childs, 
Miss Frances H. Look, Miss C. P. Bodman, Mrs. W. F. 
Zyewski, Nancy L. Miller, Chester C. Marsh, Kenneth 
Paddeford. 

Total, $766.75. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 

New Haven (Conn.) S. P. C. A., $200; Joseph C. Whipple, 
$22.01; Men’s Band of Mercy, Harrisburg, Fe: Abby 
Spear, $7.20; Miss Hare, $7.20; Miss Clara L. Botsford, 
$5.95; Alice E. Putnam, $5.60; A. T. Saint, $5; Mrs. R. C. 
Hogue, $5; Mrs. Theresa Carroll, $3.50; Jane C. Lewis, $3; 
M. A. Howard, $3; Ernest Marquess, $3; Mrs. Jennie 
Nichols, $3; Helen Weston, $3; Edith A. Pope, $2.50; 
Mrs. James A. Brown, $2.50; John H. Soren, $2.50; Miss 


Entered 


N. E. Holbrook, $2.50; Mrs. H. K. White, $2.50; J. E. 
Jacklin, $2. Baldwin, $2. 24; American Book- 
seller, $2; Munroe, $2; Samuel J. Mrs. 
Sarah N. Torte. ri Emily P. Bemis, $2; Mrs. A. M. 
Woodland, $2; L. E. Watson, $1.50; Mrs. R. P. Butterick. 
$1.50; Miss : is Peabody, $1.30; a co-worker, $1.21. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

F. R. Langley, Harriett H. Davis, Muriel Crocker, Ethel 
G. Corey, Mrs. Irene Crowell, D. G. Wing, Mary E. 
Shurtleff, Elizabeth MacKaye, Irwin Shepherd, Mary E. 

lumer, Mrs. G. E. Valentine, Anna E. Holmes, Annie 
Wright, Mrs. M. J. Morgan, M. O. Svendsen, Mrs. Minnie 
Kenny, C. K. Upham, Antoinette P. Belden, J. W. Settle, 
Curtis & Ellis, F. G. Daboll, F. E. Godfrey, Miss Alma 
Johnson, Carter, Rice Co., J. Shay, F. Serberlist, Miss 
E. A. Parsons, C. C. Lewis, G. M. Hoffa, Mrs. Isabel B. 
White, Mabel W. Bliss, H. White, F. D. Foster, Caroline M. 
Knowles, Rev. W. G. Long, M. Louise Jewell, P. H. 
Babcock, D. A. Baldwin, Mrs. F. L. Higginson, Miss S. M. 
Jackson, Miss M. E. Knowles, Nellie E. Johnson, Mrs. 
G. R. Bigelow, R. A. Kolb, Marjorie Cooper, Rev. R. S. 
Forbes, Mrs. M. A. Baldwin, Mrs. G. H. Ray, Conn. 
Humane Society, E. Eliza Cutler, W. F. Sherwin, C. M. 
Stromach, Miss H. A. Preston, Miss Hurlbert, C. N. 
Pheneger, Mrs. C. L. Ball, M. H. Deacon, J. G. Goll, 
Janette M. Lang, Kate O’Rourke, Miss Moore, Mrs. Julia 
Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Chase, C. Martin, Miss L. W. Lewis, 
W. N. Jenkins, H. Minn, Eleanor F. Snell, Miss E. E. 
Johnson, Susie E. Randlett, Mary B. MacDougall, Minnie 
J. Cantine, R. D. Murray. 

All others, $152.30. Total, $559.80. 

Sales of publications and ambulance receipts, $96.26. 

Total, $2047.84. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR MAY, 1913 


Miss Mary C. Yarrow, $77.43; William E. Peck & Co., 
$76.50; Mrs. M. L. Hall, $20; Mrs. William J. Rotch, $10; 
Mrs. Etta F. Winter, $7.31; Arthur Reed, $5; Paul Means, 
$5; Miss wa “a Clarke, $5; W. G. Gosling, $4; D. H. 
Knowlton & C $3.62; Alice C. Gilmore, $3.45; Miss 
M. B. Rey $3.13; Mrs. W. P. Northrup, $3; Mrs. 
E. R. a $3; Philip S. Wilson, $2.50; Mrs. Julia P. 
Nelson, $2.25; rs. C. E. Prentis, $2.15; Paul Robertson, 
$2.06; Robert’ Ginter $2.05; Ethel Norris, $2; American 
Institute, ee: Ma. C. B. Shepard, $2; Hilda Holman, 
$1.90; Anna E. a. © $1.80; Clifford Gross, $1.50; Mrs. 
D. Rose, $1.40; Cummings, $1.25; Anna C. 
Lane, $1.10; Miss M. v¢ Carr, $1; Mary Glad, $i. 

Small sales of publications, $57.17. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor: 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty Sue. cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9 cts. 
Italian or Swedish........... paper 20 cts. 
French or Modern Greek..... ee 25 cts. 
end per 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2. POO per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc... .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... Yee 


“Dovetrot’s Way” 
The Care of Mules 
Care of Horses 
The Horse’s Prayer i 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish)... . . .75 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors 4. 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) . 1. 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) 

The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ...... ae 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
Only a Dog, or, cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card Saco $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.. .30 “ “ 


What the Chained Dog Says . oa. 

The Story of Barry ......... 

The Tale of a ~{ rere 
About i Bird 


The ope of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 


The Lady of the ‘Robins. cloth 20 cts. ..... paper 10 cts 
Save the Birds, post-card .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Vos. land2.. .30 “ 
How the Birds Help the Farner ........... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... —o 
An Appeal to Every Woman. ............ hale, 
The Birds of Killingworth, by iongfellow .. 1.00 “ “ 
About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ...... ..... — 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per do. 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf's Quest, fairy story by Ida 

09 9% boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, oy 20 cts. —— 8 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts......... paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. ned ER 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... 2. cia 
Indictment of American Slaughter- house, by 


.20 
Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, animals .30 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, No. 7, cattle... 30 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... . 


Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 
Humane Education 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 

the Speechless, selections for schools, 
pom. Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 
y Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 6 cts. 
Vivisection — Opinions of Famous People 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. . 


Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... ' Bete 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ...... oy 


Humane Manual for Teachers, new edition 
Outlines of Study i in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
Festival of Tender Mercies 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach It. 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . - = per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller ogee ed at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


matter. 
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If at all Particular 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITA 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


Telephone Tremont gg1 and 992 


549 ALBANY STREET 
Cor. Dedham 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


WELLINGTON-WILD COAL COMPANY 
COAL FOR DOMESTIC AND STEAM USES 
General Offices, 7 Central Street, Boston 


19& 20, SOUTM MARKET ST. 


BOSTON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


NO FLEAS 


NO VERMIN 


By the use of Prepared Cedar Bedding you can have a healthy and comfortable resting place for 
your Dogs, Poultry, or Pets at a minimum cost. 
circular to FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, SouTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


NO DISEASE 


Sold in bales or mats. Write for descriptive 


z 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A. C 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


PUSSY WILLOW HOUSE 
VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS 


Home life in country and best care given small pets: 
30 minutes from Boston. Miss M. P. F., Pussy Willow 
House, Wayland, Mass. Telephone 68. 


When in Doubt about those pains in the knees 
and back, look to your feet! eak arches cause 
untold misery. 
Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters 
f give instant relief and prevent flat foot. ‘Consult 
me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLE. 
Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, near Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., Dept.S. Miller’s Cele- 
brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


. This beautiful BIRD FOUNTAIN 
For the Lawn or Garden, with 
running water attachment 
Manufactured by 
THE M. D. JONES COMPANY 
71 Portland Street - - - Boston 


Send for Circular 


Established 1882 E. A. HARRIS 
H. A. HOVEY & CO. 


Dealers in 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


No. 32 Faneuil Hall Market, Boston 
Telephone Richmond 930 


Summer Board for Dogs and Cats 


Best of facilities. Ideal location. 
Animals called for and delivered. 
Address Georce B. Foss, M.D.V., 

134 Granite St., South Braintree, Mass. 
255 Northampton St., Boston. Tel. 1 Tremont. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


ROBERT J. MILLER 
230 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rospert Mritter & Co. 


Awnings, Tents, Flags 
Canopies, Covers 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CoO. 


Undertakers 

251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges 
CELLULOID BUTTONS—ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
EHRMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


“SOMETHING NEW” 


Spratt’s Kennel Midget Biscuits 


Try them. Send two cent stamp for “ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 

Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up 

J. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 

24 Tremont St., Boston 

Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 


FREE SETS OF CAT-FOOIS 


Europe’s Famous Humane Horseshoes 
Absolutely Non-Slipping Cushions 


Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 Figure 4 


As first worn with hand-twisted —_Half-worn showing rope filled Bar Cat-Foots have no equal for © With rope removed where shoe 
tar-soaked rope wearing down with concrete like surface of frog pressure and tender feet. needs hot fitting. 
no faster than shoe. sand and pebbles. 


FREE OFFER: To every elected officer, or sole agent in any 
town, of any humane society, we will furnish, charges prepaid, 
one set of Cat-Foot Shoes upon request and the name and address 
of applicant’s horseshoer, to whom they will be sent. Furnish size 
and state you will have same properly tried out at once and 
report thereon. 


Cat-Foot Horseshoes Have Been Used for Thirty Years in Germany 
Achieved Remarkable Success in America in 1912 


Cat-Foots are practically the only kind of shoes used in | The great problem in shoeing city horses has always been 
leading German cities today. Hence they are not a fad or || to use shoes that would firmly grip slippery asphalted and 
experiment. || paved streets. Cat-Foots finally solve this horseshoeing 

problem. 


They are entirely different from every other kind of pave- 
ment horseshoes and the illustrations very clearly explain 
why they are worthy of careful study. 


Rubber and fiber combination shoes become obsolete with 
the advent of German Cat-Foots in this country. Ordinary 
combination shoes wear smooth, rot, tear, cramp the hoof and 


These shoes are made on the principle of a cat’s foot. The interfere with free circulation of air. 
tarred rope center makes a cushion for the horse and at the Cat-Foots do none of these things and they last far longer. 
same time it picks up sand and stones which give an abso- | The tarred rope wears down only as fast and as far as the 


lutely non-slipping surface that bites into the asphalt and plane of the shoe, and the friction surface remains, no 
other hard city pavements or roads. matter how thin the shoe is worn. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON-GENERAL OF THE IMPERIAL 
GERMAN ARMY—DR. BORN—RECOMMENDS CAT-FOOTS 


as superior to all other kinds of shoes in relieving and preventing from 50 to 75 per cent of all foot trouble and horse 
accidents and in vastly increasing the work which a horse can do without overstraining at all times of the year. 
HIS RECOMMENDATION IS YOUR GUIDE 
Send for booklet and insist that your horseshoer introduce these wonderful shoes. 


The Rowe Ring-Point Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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